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My Students Love RICHARDS 


Encyclopedia 


because it makes learning 
fascinating and teaching easier 


{sk any teacher. Fact finding in ordinary references can be deadly 


dull for the pupil and uninspiring for those who teach. That's why it's so important 


to choose an encyclopedia that makes schoolwork fun and teaching easy. 


RICHARDS TOPICAL does both. It makes pupils want to learn and 
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Here's good news for budget-minded = hools: the unique 
arrangement of Richards Topical makes it easy to divide 
into three classroom units: 1) Science: 2) History and 


3) Art, Biography, Leisure Time Activi- 


Geography; and 
ties. For example, if you wanted to use the Science unit, 


you would select the 4 volumes on Science and the /] on 


THE RICHARDS COMPANY, 
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encourages their thirst for knowledge by providing a top- 
ical arrangement of subject matter. Things 


that belong together are found together. 


For example: in the usual encyclo- 
pedia related subjects as telephone 
(under “*T’’), Radio (under 
“RY, Television (under 
“*T"’’), are scattered 
through several vol- 
umes. In RICHARDS 
TOPICAL, all these 
subjects are under 

the single topic, 
COMMUNICATION. 
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e 
SPINAL INDEX 
* 

12,000 
PICTURES 
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Applied Science and group them together with the Index 
volume, You then have a complete Science encyclopedia. 
You can do the same for the Social Studies and Library 
groups, adding extra Indexes which are made available for 
this purpose. 


Write today for special money-saving offer to schools. 


INC. 
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PUBLISHED BY THE PUBLISHERS OF THE ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA AND THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


4ddress all communications to the National School and Library Division, The Grolier Society., Inc 
Vount Vernon, N. . 


125 South Sth Ave.. 








‘Report on 


COAL’S ROLE IN CONSERVATION 


‘ ed’ Cool Munes ahe 
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A paradise for livestock—this field of alfalfa was oo 
once part of a surface coal mine. Coal producers 
put much care and planning into reclaiming land 
like this after the coal has been removed. 
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Surface mines become fields and forests! Not 
all of our coal is mined underground, Nearly one-fourth 
of our output comes from surface mines—veins of coal 
found near the earth's surface. Such veins are uncov- 
ered by giant power shovels. The coal is removed by 
machines and trucks. Then the land is ready to be 
planted and seeded to create fields and forests. Already, 
the coal industry has reclaimed over 100,000 acres of 


these lands. 


Reclamation is “tailored” to fit soil! The hill- 
sides of “retired” surface mines are often set out to ever- 
green or timber trees. Leveled portions are seeded with 
ri iSscs Some of f the Sink ill Vi ille ‘ys le tt by the shove Is 
become lakes and ponds. Every step is carefully planned 
to take full advantage of the soil’s characteristics. As a 
result, it has been possible not only to restore, but to 


improve upon nature’s bounty. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL CoAL ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C, 


ea" and forests are also by-products of mining. 
This wooded park is another “retired” coal mine 
which has been given new beauty and usefulness. 


Reclaimed lands richer than ever before! 
Surface mining operations frequently bring up lime 
and other minerals that original top soil lacked. Thus, 
forests now flourish on what was once barren ground, 
Livestock graze on fertile fields that formerly sup- 
ported only the poorest grass. Through the conserva- 
tion program of a progressive coal industry, an ever 
increasing acreage In America is being viven new 


beauty and usefulness. 


Se @ ee eee Gee eee @® @ @ 
“THE GENIE STORY,” a new booklet for class- 
room use, showing in a sequence of color illus- 
trations and simple dialogue how a schoolboy 
leerns from the genie the magic of coal. 
For your copy and a list of other teachers’ aids, fill in this 
coupon and send it to: Bituminous Coal Institute, Fducational 
Division, 320 Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C, 
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What can you say to people who 
complain about current instruction 
in English? When your editor an- 
swered such a question sent to the 

National Parent-Teacher magazine many English teachers 
and supervisors asked for reprints. So here you are 


Vuestion. Just what is being taught in English classes 
nowadays? Girls who apply at my company for jobs don't 
know much about spelling. Some of the engineers we hire 
arent much better.—H. D. 


Answer. | can best explain what has happened to English 
by asking you to imagine that the following has happened 
to your company: (1) It has been struck by a tornado. (2) 
Some new inventions make most of your products obsolete 
(3) You have expanded 1,000 per cent. And (4) despite 
expansion you must shift from mass production to custom 


built service 

The business of teaching English now must serve all 
children up to 16 years of age (18 in some places) Teachers 
have been told to give each one personal treatment; to com 
pete with the enticements of comic books, radio, TV, and 
movies; to revise out-of-date teaching of grammar; to turn 
out a crop of youngsters free of intolerance, eager to vote 
and to train 


re lly pure and with malice toward none 


them to type 80 words a minute with no errors in spelling 


on grammar! 


What would you do? Exactly 


teachers of the nation did 


That's what the English 
They appointed a commission to 
re-examine the English curriculum from top to bottom, from 
kindergarten through college. That was seven years ago, and 
now, after many meetings, much research, much talk and 
It is called The English 


( Appleton-Century-Crofts ) 


writing, their first volume is ready 
Language Arts And four more 
volumes will follow before the collective English teachers 
finish telling themselves how they should amputate the Vic- 
torian bric-a-brac and offer English that is packaged for a 
modern super-market civilization 


When some state English councils requested the summary 
of English Language Arts presented in September Scholastic 
Feacher by Commission chairman Dora V. Smith, we pre- 
pared reprints. New York's council plans to send one to each 
high school prin ipal Single copies will be supplied without 


charge to our readers. Address your request to the editor. 


W.D. B. 





COMING IN THE MARCH ISSUE 


¢ Scholastic Teacher's Annual Summer Study Directory, 
with special articles on study opportunities in vari- 
ous fields. 


e Part Il of Nancy Faulkner's discussion of Educational 
Television. (Read Part | in this issue, p. 10-T.) 


e Audio-visual aids for the school TV program—dis- 
cussed by A-V Equipment Editor William Temple. 
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VEEN THE AMERICAS 


evchange al goods and services 


interchange oi peeple vid gat | lt Catt be easy 
Cooperation on hemisphere problems to + CAC ao. 


fun to learn... 


with thig FREE 
Good Neighbor’ 
Study Unit! 





Trade between the Americas is an im- 
COFFEE maler commetity Ra portant topic. You'll discuss it in Social 
” j _ o Studies, Economics, Current Events. But 

in Inter American Trade z it needn’t be a “tough” subject! 
Pass poe it 2 Here’s a fast, visual way of showing how 
inter-American trade works, It’s a method 
<3 one ee wee poe oP : tested for “teachability’—and it’s yours 

— ~~ ae 3 ' for the clipping of a coupon! 


a on i Or ony 


You ge this large Wall Chart, (27” x 41”) 
in full color, It’s a dramatic pictorial story 
of the products traded by North and Latin 
America —so interesting and attractive 
that students can’t help understanding (and 
remembering!) the salient points. It teaches 
on sight — and it’s for your classroom free! 

Send the coupon now! Get your FREE 

“Good Neighbor’’ Study Units! 


! 
J 


PAN-AMERICAN COFFEE BUREAU 
You get this Student Manual, that tells a Educational Dept., S-3, 120 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
lete and fascinating story of the exchange 
oe. “% 7 sople 1j . ap Aan the Amer- [_] Please send me Wall Chart and sample of Student 
GS GtSS8, POIEeS, SAS See —~ Manual,“A Two-Way Street Between the Americas.” 
icas. It contains a useful chronolog of events 7 Pl a wait Chest end wiliniaiee 
. * . : | ease senda me a art anc ° ) 5 0 
important to both continents. Coffee is the J student Manual. 
example used, for coffee is the major com- 
modity of inter-American trade. The Student 


Name 
Manuals—all you need—are free! 


_ Grade. 


School_ 
Pan-American Coffee Bureau, 120 Wall ‘ 


Street, New York 5, N. Y. « Brazil « Colombia Address 
« Costa Rica « Cuba « Dominican Republic « 
Ecuador ¢ E! Salvador « Guatemala * Honduras 
¢ Mexico * Venezuela. 


City & State 





Vhete courtesy Kell A Howell 


With a magnetic sound projector, teacher can record his own remarks directly on 
film, tailor making sound track to fit the age level and program of his class. 


PROJECTOR Roundu 4p 


Educator's check list of sound projectors available in 1953 


By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE, Brooklyn College, N. Y. 


fm month we have information 


from manufacturers’ literature about 


the newest magnetic recordet projectors 
and many other models as well, from 
the lightest-weight one-case Ampro 
Stylist and Movie-Mite to the fabulous 
DeVrv “Pro” which seems to be in a 
class by itself 

The value of a checklist like this is 
that vou can see at a glance what is 
available, and which are obviously un 
suitable or inadequate for your pur 
poses, You cannot tell from these thumb 
nail descriptions which projector has 
the least mechanical clatter, the most 
faithful sound reproduction, the steadi 
est picture, the clearest focus from 
middle to corner of screen, the least 
wear and tear on film, the most con 
venient arrangements for threading and 
rewinding film, the simplest array of 
switches and knobs, and so on. 

If you are going to spend hundreds 
of dollars on a projector, it might be 
prudent to spend $10 first on W. H. 
Offenhauser’s book, [6mm Motion Pic 
tures (Interscience Press, N. Y., 1949), 
and read his chapter on projection and 
projectors. I am sure you will find it 
helpful It is also advisable to see, hear, 
and compare actual machines and to 
get advice from experienced users. 


To make comparisons easier we have 
grouped the lightweight, one-case pro 
jectors, the two-case projectors, and the 
inagnetic recorder-projectors separately. 
It has been impossible to include all 
the details about every projector. Please 
send questions and requests for addi 
tional information to the manufacturers. 
heir names and addresses follow: 


Ampro Corp., 2835 N. Western Ave., Chi- 
cago 18, Ill 

Bell & Howell Co., 7100 McCormick Rd., 
Chicago 45, Ill 

DeVry Corp., LI LL Armitage Ave., Chicago 
14, Ill 

Eastman Kodak Co., 343 State St., Roch 
ester 4, N. Y 

Forway Industries, Inc., 245 West 55th St 
New York 19, N. ¥ 

Movie-Mite Corp., 1116 Truman Rd., Kan- 
sas City 6 Mo 

Radio Corporation of America, RCA Victor 
Division, Camden 2, N. J 

Revere Camera Co., 320 East 21st St., Chi- 
cago 16, Il 

Victor Animatograph Corp 
lowa 


Davenport, 


One-case Projectors 
Single-case projectors usually operate 
on standard 60-cycle alternating cur- 
rent; are usually fitted with a 750-watt 
(Continued on page 26-T) 


KODASCOPE PAGEANT 
Needs no oiling—not ever 


FORWAY “10” 


Most popular is 10-B Model 


MOVIE-MITE 
Comes with desk-top screen 


RCA 400 JUNIOR 
Post-war designed 





At last! A booklet on life insurance 
that high school students 
can understand—and enjoy! 


lt makes Here, for the first time, is a booklet on life insurance 


written especially for your Social Studies classes. In clear, 
simple style, it points out the social and economic significance 


2 of life insurance—and the part it plays in family financial 
ITE INSUFONCE = venine 


What is life insurance? Why do people buy it? What are its 
benefits ? What happens to the money people put into it? What 


d kind of life insurance should | buy first? 
easy an These are but a few questions you'll find answered in this 


interesting, informal booklet. 


° ° Developed with the help of three prominent educators 
interesting This brand-new unit was prepared in co-operation with W. 
Linwood Chase, Ph.D., of Boston University, Alfred Nuss- 
baum, B.S.S., Lafayette High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 


10 teach Ruth M. Robinson, M.A., Board of Education, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


With a special teacher’s guide 


As a busy teacher, you'll like the special teacher’s guide that 
comes with ‘‘What Life Insurance Means.’’ Here you'll find 
helpful hints on lesson outlines, suggested class activities, quiz 
material, background notes and statistics—everything you 
need to organize and present an interesting program of study. 





FREE: To receive a sample copy of this attractive 
classroom unit, free of charge, simply send 
us the coupon below. If, after reviewing it, you 
wish copies for your students, you may secure 
them without charge. Sorry, not available in 
Canada. 


Wha 

hi fe 
Insurance 
Means 


| Central Source of 
| Information about Life Insurance 


488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. ¥; 





INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 
Educational Division, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me a free sample copy of ‘“‘What Life Insurance Means” 
and the Teacher’s Guide for use in my classes. 


Name . —_ Title 





School___ 





Street 
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EDUCATION IN BRIEF 


FOR EASY READING 





DEMS PROPOSE, 
REPS DISPOSE 


What a Republican Adiminis- 
will do Demo 
national no 
vet knows kor 
U.S 


tration with a 


erat budget 


ome 
the 
iwaiting Re 
public in scrutiny ides 

For defense-burdened 
districts—$ 187,000,000 
$111,000,000 will aid 
chool districts to build 
chook 


| or 


edn ition 
budget now 
pro 
chool 
this 
1.000 
1.200 


Ot 


veteran educ 
$805,962,000, Expect 
ment, 715,000, half of 
will be b wea aly binil 
bor ocational education 
$15,673,000. Thi hary 
ly under George-Barden Act 
$29. 300,000 
education 
$450,000 
SS3.000 


only ) 
withorization ot 
Hard hit distributive 
ticketed for only 
bor 
OO) 
bor 


oduc ithon—no ore 


hook lunches 
No ch siigee 
general 


Federal 


pivetane na ition 


sid to 


WHAT'S “GOOD” IN 
TEACHER, PARENT? 


What are 


teacher 


the qualities in a 
most desired by 


ents? And 
of the 


par 
ark 
parent in the eve 
After 
imswers to a nation-wide 
Mrs. Eva Grant Na 
tional Parent-Teacher Mayazine 
editor | following are 


Saves the 
live qualities most desired 


what are the 
good 
of teachers? 


5,000 


tricls ing 


brMepuiry 


Teacher qualitic , 

lL. Patience 

) Sense of 
Understanding 
children 

a | 


, le whing 


parents want 


a) 


md lowe 


ind kin 
kill 


dine 
knowledue 


training 


Parent qualities | 
I. | 


her tcoant 
urnes 

birt 

Patience 

1. Cheertulness 

’ Ability to « 


Ooperale 


Elected 


Newly elected 
1953-54 


AASA officer 
Supt Jordan 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y 

Supt. Philip J. Hict 
Mo n ther of 

committee, Supt. Clyd 

Parker, Cedar Rapid 


president 
I Larson 
vice-pres 
St. Louis 
ecutive 


low. 


Columbia's new and retiring presidents meet on Library steps. 


Kirk Succeeds tke at Columbia U. 


Shortly 
Pieter il 
I er 
camp to 
Kirk 


former high school 


betore yong tt his 
President Dwight D 
walked ac the 
congratulate Dr 
19-year-old 
prin ipal 
head of Co 
Dr. Kirk be 


1mowe'l 


TOSS 


Csravson the 


Hocet ding him a 


lum t { i 


versity 


NEA Asks Study 
Of Schools’ Need 


Pre 


wer thas 


ident Dwight D. Eisen 
| under consideration 
wo propo al 
New York 
NEA 
i nat 


the 


pres nted at his 
“ udlquarters by fou 
poke sthen 1) 
onal commission to study 
the 2) 
Congress to renew Public 
Law SI5 pro iding Federal aid 
for school construction mn ce 
ferise ongested area 

Also before leaving tor Wash 
President 
with directors of the Citizenship 
Education centered at 
Peachers Columbia 
University 


Appoint 


’ 


needs of schools 


tire 


ington, the onterred 
Project 
College 


gan his career 
the New 


For s 


as principal of 
Ohio ) i S 


er il vears he 


Paris 
served Co- 
He 
recently returned from Europe 
extended 


lumbia as acting president 
where he invitations 
heads to take part 
in Columbia's 1954 bicentennial 


to university 


Retiring H.S.T.: 
More for Schools 


larry SS 
that 
a liberal share ot 


Exiting-President 
declared 
should TOECCIVE 
the 


this nation can earn annually by 


Truman schools 


five hundred billion MmCcone 
1963. Of the larger product we 
predicted in his 
fit - 


high- 


cali spend hue 


‘valedictors “more than 


billion 


hospit ils 


teen on schools 


wavs resources de- 
other 
“The 


years 


and 
added 


recent 


ve loy ment projects 


He 


spent in 


public works 
amounts 
for schools and hospitals have 
cent of the 
total national production than 
1939." 


been far le SS a pet 


Was spent in 


Historians Hit Life Adjustment, Think Better of It 


Wasuincron: Historians 
narched up a hill, then marched 
down again, at the American 
Historical Assn 

The hill was the high 
curriculum. Leader of the march 
was U. of Hlinois Historian Ar 
thur | Bestor, Ii Armed with 
1 16-page resolution signed by 
619 


trend is 


mnual meetin 


school 


ent 
int 


assailed re“ 
ntellectual 


holars hee 
int 
democratic 
Prin pal target were 1) 
life adjustment 
wored by the | 


) 


program 
S. Office of 
“the piling 
credits in peda 


for 


' 
COoUTSES teachers 


’ t ’ } 
wreates need is to 


rough knowl 


edge of the disciplines they are 
re sponsible for teac hing ’ 

Dr. Bestor denounced 
party laid 
educational 
the 


and by 


“the 
the 


associa 


line down by 
powerful 
tions, by school bu 


public 


reaucracy the more vo 


cal 
partments of education.” 

defense, U.S 
Education 
pointed out 


members of university de- 

Rising to the 
Commissioner of 
Earl | McGrath 
that “life 


thon nace 


adjustment educa- 
school interesting to 
vouths who might otherwise 
drop out 

Next day incoming president 
Louis R. Gottschalk announced 
that the had 


withdrawn as “premature 


resolution been 


} ball 


EVERYBODY'S 
INVESTIGATING 


Education smiled bravely, if 
nervously, as spotlights of in- 
vestigators almost too numerous 
to identify turned on her 

Ihe McCarran committee 
urged other school systems to 
follow the « xample of New York 
City’s board of education in dis- 
covering and eliminating Com- 
munist teachers 

The gave a 
“clean bill of health” to all but 
a few 


Cox committee 
smaller foundations 
Senator Langer promise d loy- 
alty investigations of the nation’s 
and colleges. Senator 
McCarthy said he planned to 
investigate 


sé hools 


faculties for 
subversive influences 
Congressman Velde ( Houss 
Un Activities ) 
suspected Communists must be 


ousted from “all fields of 


college 


American said 
edu 
cation.’ 

Anu les, the 


( olleges 


Meeting in Los 
Assn ot 


adopted a 


American 
report welcoming 
free and impartial investigation 
No word from the 
NEA. Reports are that a decla 
ration will be 
the American 
Administrators 
Atlantic City 


has come 
forthcoming at 
Assn ot Schoo! 
convention — in 


Feb 14 1s 


HIGH PRESSURE BAD 
I JR. SPORTS—NEA 


WasHincron: Remove “high 


pressure” from athletic competi 
tion for grade and junior high 
bovs and girls, urges a newly 
released NEA report. Author 
Simon A. McNeely, U. S. Office 
of Education, and Carl A. Tros 
ter, NEA tackle foot 


for below ninth 
children of 


Opp me 
children 
for 


grace boxing 


any ade 
“High pressure elements dis 


couraged include “such pra 


as all-star awards 
ot prizes and trophies; news 


tices teams; 


ind radio accounts of 


individualized publicity 


paper 
ames 
about good players; proselyting 
ithletes — by high 
offering of a job to an 
athlete's father so that the ath 
lete 

and 
lox il 
pionships, larger widiences, and 
the like 


Recommended 


of voung 
} 


sC hools 


move to a community 
the local 


national 


can 


play for team 


state or cham 


Intramural 
for « hildre n 


sero}4r high s hool Le | ice s 


competition only, 


he ke am 





“A good breakfast adds to the school child’s 


learning efficiency!’ 


says Oliver E. Byrd, Ed. D., M.D. 
Professor of Education and Director 


Department of Hygiene, Stanford University 


“Medical research gives con- 
vincing evidence that a good 
breakfast adds to the working 
efficiency of the individual. It 
is logical to assume that a good 
breakfast for the school child 
will improve his capacity to 
participate more effectively in 


learning experiences.” 


...and here’s why BREAD should be part of every breakfast! 


You can see, bread is many good foods in one. And all 

_ these good foods are rich in protein, calcium, iron 

nn ap. and other essential elements. They make bread and 
‘OSS 

— toast splendid sources of the energy 80 necessary for 


the physical fitness that directly helps keep young 


. people mentally fit. 
ViITAMING a= Micne 
+ & \n0ow — 
SA P.S. to Teachers: For your own physical well-being, 


help yourself to the bread that helps you. Also, write 


to the American Bakers Association, 20 N. Wacker 





























Drive, Chicago 3, Illinois. We'll send you reprints of 


this advertiseme ti - 
Steek iets is advertisement for your bulletin board. 
Association — Chicago Bakers of Ms 





UNE 2. tour months from now, is a 
J deadline of unparalleled importance. 
Between now and then a large number 
of educational organizations and groups 
of such orgamzations will have to make 
the bigwest decision of their collective 
Che decision will be pretty much 
to take 
on a tremendous responsibility or to 


lives 
the same everywhere—whether 
perhaps for good, the most 
golden opportunity for service that ever 
glittered before the hopeful eyes ct 
men and women of good will. 

I am talking 
vision. Eighty-eight per cent of all the 
'V channels which the magicians of 
electronics have conjured out of the air 


abandon 


of course, about tele 


are already in the hands of commercial 
All that are left 


are being held in reserve, temporarily, 


stations 242 channels 
by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, for educational use—if the com- 
munities want to use them 

Education must make up its mind by 
June 2. After that date, unless the FCC 
changes its announced policy, commer- 
cial television will have a right to bid 
for these remaining channels, And com 
mercial television, right now, is panting 
to get hold of them. In that open market 
the devil will take the hindmost, and the 
hindmost is likely to be education. 

What has education done thus far 
with this big question? Here's the box 
score as we go to press. 
> Two educational TV stations are go- 
ing up, in Los Angeles and in Houston, 
Texas. They will probably be on the 
air by mid-April. 





| 
Radio-TV editor Nancy Faulkner made a nation-wide sur- | 
' 


vey of schools, 


interviewed Washington officials, and 


delved deep to find out what is going on and what is pos- 


sible in educational television. This is the first product 


of her research. A second article will appear next month. 





TV or not TV 


That is the big question for educators and their communities 


By Nancy Faulkner 


>» Nine more construction permits have 
been granted—in Manhattan, Kans.; in 
New Brunswick, N. J.; and in Albany, 
Buffalo, Binghamton, Ithaca, Rochester, 
Syracuse and New York City, N. Y. 


> The FCC has received applications 
for eight more stations—from San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Bridgeport, Hartford, and 
Norwich, Conn.; Washington, D. C.; 


Miami, Fla.; Utica, N. Y.; and Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


>» Seventy-odd communities from Seat- 
tle to Jacksonville, from Boston to Den- 
ver and Salt Lake City, are studying 
their needs, planning, or preparing ap- 
plications. 


BUT —all these together add up to 
much less than half of the 242 commu- 
nities for which channels are available. 
If every one developed a successful sta- 
tion, the aggregate would not begin to 
cover vast areas of the country which 
educational TV could and should serve. 

Many people are for educational tele- 
vision and want to use it. One gets a 
broader conception of the word “educa- 
who they are. At a 
recent hearing (Jan. 14) before New 
York's Temporary State Commission on 
the Use of Television for Education 
Purposes, representatives of 102 differ- 


tion” to discover 


ent organizations stood up and urged 
the legislature to vote funds for New 


York's educational TV network. They 
represented not only schools and col- 
leges, but libraries, museums, historical 
medical PTAs, 
women’s clubs, welfare agencies, and 
churches. They not only wanted the use 
of educational TV facilities; they were 
one and all ready to help pay for them 


societies, associations, 


Other people, though not so many, 
are against educational television. These 
include some commercial TV interests, 
which want additional channels for their 
own use and claim educational organ- 
izations will have neither the funds not 
the know-how to do a proper job of 
telecasting. They also include people 
who think that their educational bills 
are already too high; that television is 
an extravagance for educational systems 
which support adequate 
facilities; or that it is an “untried medi- 
ium” not yet sufficiently advanced for 
large scale adoption by the community. 

How your 
town, county, state—think on the issue? 
Is it for, against, undecided? The 
chances are the average citizen in your 
area 


cannot now 


does community—your 


much of anything 
about the issue. He probably doesn't 
know about the deadline, doesn’t know 
what educational television means, or 
has little conception of its immense pos 
sibilities. 


doesn’t know 


And yet the average citizen, in one 
way or another, is the one who will 
benefit most from educational TV, and 
the one who will in one way or another 





On Jan. 20 a letter in the New 
York Times quoted FCC Commis- 
sioner Paul Walker on educational 
TV applications. He said, in part: 

“The time limit on the reservations 
is an indefinite one; they do not ex- 
pire on June 2, 1953. On that date 

. the commission will be obliged 
to consider petitions . . . both with 
respect to commercial and non-com- 
mercial educational channels. How- 





ever, each such petition will be con- 
sidered on its own merits. . . . Edu 
cators and other interested parties 
will be afforded an opportunity to 
urge that the reservation be main 
tained for a further period.” 
Commissioner Walker’s statement 
means that after June 2 there will 
still be a chance to apply for educa- 
tional TV channel; but commercial 
TV will be in on the bidding, too. 











pay for it. If your community, town- 
wide or state-wide, isn’t one of those 
currently investigating the possibilities, 
I urge you to lose no time in helping 
to start such an investigation. Teachers, 
of course, can’t start the big ball rolling 
by themselves. But the friends and asso- 
ciates of teachers can—superintendents, 
mayors, leading citizens and citizens’ 
organizations, legislators, the heads of 
universities and colleges. The important 
thing is for somebody, somehow, in 
every community, to get some public, 
collective thinking started—before it is 
too late. 

This urgent plea is not just mine—it 
comes also from Ralph Steetle, execu- 
tive director of the Joint Committee on 
Educational Television, an organization 
established to help any community in- 
terested in applying to the FCC for an 
educational channel. I went to Wash- 
ington to talk to Mr. Steetle about edu- 
cational TV, and that was the chief 
message he had for me, and for you. 

How to think? Here is the gist of 
what he had to say. 


Do you need it? 


The very first question for a com- 
munity to ask itself (Mr. Steetle said) is: 
Do we need educational TV? The other 
questions follow naturally: 

What should be seen and heard in 
our town—or county, or state? 

How much of this requirement is 
being filled by radio and the other com- 
munications arts? 

What should television mean to our 
schools, our children, and their parents 
and teachers? 

What will it mean to the many com- 
munity organizations which have some- 
thing to say to all the people? 

What will it mean to adults who have 
little time to add knowledge of new 
skills, new recreation opportunities, 
broader understanding of the arts and 
sciences and the world outside their 
jobs? 
not be in a 
position now or in the foreseeable fu- 
ture to use an educational channel. The 
needs and resources of the community 
may not justify it. But that should not 
be assumed without unbiased, thorough, 
community investigation. 

I asked Mr. Steetle about the less 
obvious uses of educational TV. He 
gave three examples: 


Some communities may 


1. In New Orleans people feel that 
television could help parents under- 
stand the problems of their schools and 
the progress being made in them. 

2. In Chicago the Board of Education 
figures its annual bill for school win- 
dows broken by pupils at $300,000. 
The school authorities believe discus- 
sion of the problem over TV will win 
help of parents to a point where this bill 
can be substantially reduced 


3. In other communities, parents of 
pre-school children want to know what 
methods are used by the schools to 
teach reading to beginners. Through 
television, classes can be planned for 
pre-school youngsters ready for a head 
start on the most fundamental of all 
educational skills. 

Mr. Steetie also pointed out that 
thousands of communities all over the 
country have museums, parks, libraries 
which are being only partly used. Edu- 
cational television can do a continuing 
job of publicizing such facilities and in 
many cases can bring their offerings to 
the home at times most convenient for 
everybody. 

Boys in one New York City school 
recently constructed a scale model of 
a jet propelled engine too big to be 
carried from place to place. Through 
TV, that model might be taken into any 
school in the city for the pleasure and 
instruction of all youngsters in the sys- 
tem, just by turning a dial. 

Is your town thinking of education 
strictly in terms of the classroom, or is 
it aware of the total possibilities? What 
might television do for your local re- 
sources and problems? 


Proof of the Pudding 


For assurance that this is not just 
theory, take a look at Station WOI-TV 
in Ames, Iowa. 

Owned and operated by the Univer- 
sity of lowa, WOI-TV has been tele- 
casting educational programs for the 
past three years. It began in 1950, with 
film, slide, and sound programs. Today 
the station is one of the potent cultural 
and social forces in Iowa. 

WOI-TV staffers produce three news 
programs each school day—five minutes 
of news at sign-on time, a quarter hour 
noon roundyp of last minute bulletins, 


11-T 


and a 10 p.m. summary of news stories— 
all tailor-made for local audiences and 
educational purposes. They produce five 
half-hour weekly programs for elemen- 
tary and pre-school children. They pro- 
duce 17 adult education programs 
beamed at farmers, workers, house- 
wives, sports fans, and the general pub- 
lic; a weekly book review program; a 
course in psychology for college credit; 
a religious program; and two weekly 
shows intended to broaden local under- 
standing of international affairs and peo 
ple in other parts of the world. 

They also produce two special pro 
grams, The Whole Town's Talking 
and In Our Care, financed by a grant 
from the Ford Foundation. These have 
brought to life for the people of Iowa 
the problems respectively of their own 
Iowa communities and of their state 
institutions, with a vividness not ap 
proached by any other means of com 
munication, 

The popularity of WOI-TV is one 
answer to the charge that educational 
TV stations may be unable to maintain 
program schedules of interest to the 
general public. People in the area cov 
ered by WOI-TV watch the station with 
intense interest. They watch it because 
it is theirs, because it deals with prob 
lems and matters of interest to them 

Another answer to the charge that 
educational TV cannot develop full 
schedules of adequate programs is the 
television program center in Chicago 
Set up with a Ford Foundation grant 
it is prepared to provide excellent pro 
grams to educational stations anywhere 
And all the country, in nearly 
every there are extensive 
libraries of first-class educational films 
(The University of Kansas has 20,000 


available. ) 
(Continued on page 19-T) 
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state, now 


Because their school has no TV set, these Sth graders in Boxholm, lowa, go to a 
nearby home to watch WOI-TV’s regular in-school program, “Let's Explore Science.” 





They’re Going to Europe! 


Martin H. Lubovsky 


He teaches English, Social 
Studies in McDonald, Pa. 


HESE—up above—are the winners. 

Their papers on “Why I Want to 
Go to Europe” were judged best of all 
the 1,025 submitted for Scholastic 
Teacher's European Travel Award, held 
in cooperation with the European 
lravel Commission. These lucky three 
will each take a seven-weeks’ trip to 
Europe, courtesy of Scholastic and the 
E. T. C, 

You can read Martin Lubovsky’s pa- 
per in this issue, starting below. The 
others will appear in our March and 
April issues. Contest judges were radio 
commentator Lowell Thomas; Dean H. 
B. Allman of the University of Indiana; 
Frederick Rinehart, vice-president of 
Rinehart & Co., publishers; Birger Nord- 
holm, chairman of the European Travel 
Commission; and Dr. John W. Stude- 
baker, vice-president and chairman of 
the editorial board of Scholastic Maga- 
zines. 

The judges considered so many pa- 
pers excellent that additional Honorable 
Mention awards, not originally planned, 
are being given for the 22 next best 
papers. These are notable travel books, 
contributed by publishers. 

Award-winner Martin Lubovsky is a 
University of Pittsburgh graduate with 
a Master's degree in political science. 
He teaches social studies and English 
at Cecil Township High School in Me- 
Donald, Pa., is president of the profes- 
sional association of Cecil, and served 
with the Office of Strategic Services 
during the war. He has chosen the Cen- 
tral European Award Tour. 

Award-winner Musa Evans Davis is 
an English teacher at Mark Keppel 
High School in Alhambra, Calif. She is 
a grandmother, a graduate of the U. of 
California, and holds a Master's degree 
from the College of the Pacific. At her 
first school in the San Joaquin Valley 
she “taught dramatics and English in 
the daytime and supervised the house- 
hold, two children, senior plays, and 
the annual in my free time.” She is a 
Christopher Fry fan, spends her spare 
time taking senior classes to plays. She 


Musa Evans Davis 


She teaches H.S. English 
in Alhambra, California 


will go on her Award Tour to northern 
Europe. 

Prize-winner Boris Semasko went to 
Rutgers, took his Master's at Columbia, 
where living at International House be- 
gan his keen interest in foreign peoples. 
Besides teaching English he sponsors 
the International Students Club at Tren- 
ton Central High School. The war took 
him to the Mediterranean and the Philip- 
pines. He will go back to the Mediter- 
ranean on his Tour. 

As teacher-ambassadors the three 
winners will be welcomed and assisted 
by officials of every country they visit. 
Through the services of the European 
Travel Commission they will have an 
unparalleled opportunity to meet thei 
European colleagues and examine their 
educational systems. 

Almost every entry reflected the spirit 
of the American teacher—his hope for 
closer understanding and good will 
among nations; his realization of the 
important role of the American traveler 
abroad and the need for more teacher- 
travelers. 

Typical of the spirit of contest en- 
trants is this comment from Principal 
Jonas Ewing White, Jr., of the Center 
Grove Schools, Tullahoma, Tennessee: 
“My paper, if it has no other value, has 
helped me in understanding more clear- 
ly my thoughts on the value of the 
complete individual, which naturally 
implies ‘one who has traveled.’ ” 


Honorable Mention Winners 


Oliver H. Laine, State Teachers College, 
Towson, Md 


Yn i 


Boris P. Semasko 


He is English teacher in 
Trenton (N. J.) H. S. 


am «, 
H.S 

Catharine Clark, journalism teacher, Park 
ersburg (West Va.) H. S. 

W. K. Groff, science 
School, Dayton, Ohio 

Elizabeth M. McConarty, coordinator of 
radio, Quincy ( Mass.) Public Schools 

A. G. Pelikan, director of art education, 
Milwaukee ( Wis.) Public Schools 

James L. Summers, U. S. history and govt 
teacher, Paso Robles ( Calif.) H. S. 

Lois Stoneham, instructor of English 
Huntsville (Texas) H. S. 

Myron M. Liberman, instructor, Metal 
Trades Vocational H. §S., Batavia, N. Y 

Marguerite D. Penner, teacher and _li- 
brarian, Egan (La.) H. S. 

Dorothy Smith Naylor, 6th grade teacher, 
Garden Villas Elementary School, Hous- 
ton, Texas 

Besnice Smith, Humboldt, lowa 

Marian Gleason, Rochester (Vt.) HL. S. 

Sybil Jordan, Robert E. Lee Sr. H. S., Bay- 
town, Texas 

Bethel Jane Graves, language arts depart- 
ment, North Syracuse (N. Y.) H. S. 

Esther Cook Leathers, Cygnet (Ohio) 
Schools 

Marie C. Scanlon, supervisor, WBGO-FM 
Central H. S., Newark, N. J. 

Clifton E. Ellinger, English and Latin 
teacher, Lahainaluna H. S., 
Maui, Hawaii 

Christine W. West, vocal music and Eng 
lish instructor, Cuyahoga Heights Public 
Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 

Blanche Applebee, 6th grade teacher, Cen 
tral School-Wilton, North Jay, Me 

Florence LeC. Eisele, librarian, Braden 
Elementary School, Natchez, Miss 

Mary Daley Weibezahl, Spanish and 
French Depts. chairman, North Syracuse 
(N. ¥.) H. &. 


Lavergne, principal, Sunset ( La.) 


McKinley 


teacher, 


Lahaina 





Why | want to go to Europe ©" * “~~ 


AS A MEMBER of the wartime Office 
ot Strategic Services I was sent to Eng- 
land preparatory to a mission on the 
continent. After several months of anx- 
ious waiting the anonymous powers that 
decide such things sent me instead to 
China. The Orient was an unforgettable 
experience, but I have always felt that 


as far as Europe was concerned, I had 
been “stood up.” 

I feel now that I could gain a great 
deal more from a trip to Europe than 
I could have then. I want to study the 
governments, the political fermentation 
of the people, the results of the Mar- 

(Continued on page 42-T) 





when the scale signals 


Percent contribution of 
dairy foods to a 1400 calorie diet.* 
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*Based on daily need of moderately 
active woman for certain nutrients. 


This seal indicates that all 
nutrition statements in 
the advertisement have 
been found acceptable by 
the Council on Foods and 
Nutrition of the American 
Medical Association. 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


111 NORTH CANAL STREET + CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


weight reduction can be achieved, and 
normal weight maintained, on a palatable 
diet of ordinary foods. 


In recent studies of weight reduction men 
and women achieved satisfactory weight 
losses, without reporting hunger or loss of 
pep, on diets containing approximately 
equal weights of protein, fat, and carbohy- 
drate.'!:2, In diets adjusted to supply 1400 
calories to women, 1800 calorits to men, 
more than half the energy came from fat — 
an important factor in the hunger-satisfy- 
ing quality of the diet, because fat slows 
digestion and absorption of nutrients. Ni- 
trogen and calcium retention, as measured 
by balance studies, was satisfactory.* 


High proportion of nutrients in relation 
to calories make dairy foods an essential 
part of reducing diets. In the diet referred 
to above, dairy foods supplied less than one; 
fifth of the 1400 calories, but more than 
one-half of the recommended amounts of 
calcium and riboflavin and one-fourth of 
the protein and vitamin A for an adult 
woman. Significant amounts of other needed 
nutrients were also supplied by dairy foods. 


Intensive studies of low-calorie diets show 
that milk, because of its unique nutrient con- 
tribution, does more for the reducer than any 
other single commonly used food. 


'Cederquist, D. C., Brewer, W. D., Beegle, R. M., Wagoner, 
A.N., Dunsing, D., and Ohlson, M. A. Weight reduction on 
low-fat and low-carbohydrate diets. I. Clinical results and 
energy metabolism. J. Am. Diet. Assn. 28:113 (Feb.) 1952. 


*Young, C. M. Weight reduction using a moderate-fat diet. 
1. Clinical responses and energy metaboliam. J. Am. Diet. 
Assn. 28:410 (May) 1952. 


*Brewer, W. D., Cederquist, D. C., Williams, B., Beegle, 
R. M., Dunsing, D., Kelley, A. L., and Ohlson, M. A 
Weight reduction on low-fat and low-carbohydrate diets. 
II. Utilization of nitrogen and calcium. J. Am. Diet. 
Assen. 28:213 (March) 1952. 


Since 1915 . the Na- 
tional Dairy Council, 
a non-profit organiza- 
tion, has been 

to nutrition research 
and education to extend 
the use of dairy products, 





A READY MADE 
SOCIAL SCIENCE LESSON 


on Housing 
THATS _—«*FUN! 


To help you teach students the im- 
portance of good housing—and to 
engender appreciation of home own- 
ership, the Educational Committee 
of the National Association of Home 
Builders offers a valuable teaching 
aid. It's a specially prepared, illus- 
trated unit for intermediate and up- 
per grades, entitled Better Homes For 
Family Living. Teachers have already 
requested 50,000 copies. 





SEND FOR FREE MATERIALS 
The unit contains a three-act 
play, “Dick and Dolly Find 
A New Home,” which can be 
read in class with pupils taking 
turns reading the various parts. 
It also includes an outline of cor- 
relating supplementary material 
(films and literature.) 


Mail This Coupon Today 


-——_— eer eww NK NM er reer EZ = Seeeeq 


Educational Committee, 
Wational Association of Home Builders 
1028 Connecticut Ave. N.W., Washington, 0.C. 


r 

‘ 

| 

| 

i I would like to use your educational unit in 
| my class work. Please send me free of charge 
' copies of Better Homes For Family 
J Living for students. 

§ TEACHERS’ NAME 

: SCHOOL 
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New York’s 
English 


The big city’s six-year report on English 


and Speech has ideas for all of us. 


HAT is English teaching like in 
the biggest city in the world? 
What can be done to improve it? 

These are the two chief questions 
answered in Instruction in English and 
Speech, recently published by the New 
York City Board of Education. It is the 


| report of a six-year study of reading, 


writing, speech, integration, magazines, 
newspapers, literature, grammar, spell- 
ing, vocabulary, ete., etc., as they are 


| presented in New York’s high school 


English program. 


The result: Findings and recom- 


| mendations worth pondering by Eng- 
lish and speech teachers everywhere— 


and by social studies teachers and prin- 
cipals as well. The survey was initiated 
by Frederick Ernst, now deputy super- 
intendent of N. Y. C. schools. David 


Moskowitz, assistant supt., was in 


| charge of the project; and Margaret 


Nolan, chairman (on leave) of Forest 
Hills H. S.’s English department, con- 


| ducted the survey and edited the 206- 


page report. 
Here are a few of the things the New 
York educators have to say. 


Reading 
The average New York City ninth 
and l1th grader is at the reading level 


of his the 
United States. However, “large numbers 


counterpart elsewhere in 


| of N. Y. students—34 to 40 per cent— 
| are more than a vear below the national 


norm, and similarly large numbers—34 
to 41 per cent—are more than a year 


| above the norm. 


. Courses of 
study should give explicit direction to 
instruction in reading for all pupils, 
bright and normal as well as slow... . 
All departments must know the factors 
involved in the reading process and 
must make direct application of the 
skills which are taught in the English 
class All departments should know 
and be concerned with the results of 
the standardized tests in reading. .. .” 
(Our italics. ) 


Recommendations 


The Literature Program 

“On the whole, our program in lit- 
erature is a good one. It tries, with the 
help of the librarians, to develop a wide 


By HARDY FINCH 


Greenwich (Conn.) H.S. 


interest in reading. Class study of texts 
is planned around the reading interests 
of young people and around certain 
concepts which give coherence to stu- 
dents’ thinking. Contemporary 
literature receives less emphasis than 
the classics.” 

Recommendations: Avoid repetition 
of classics already studied in elementary 
and junior high schools. Make substitu 
tions “for those texts to which large 
numbers do not react favorably. . . . 

“Better standards for judging [ew 
rent popular] titles might be developed 
if we were to include a larger number 
of contemporary texts in our courses of 
study. . . . Even in slow classes some 
teachers have been able to interest stu- 
dents in the classics and in worthwhile 
literature. . . . Perhaps we are on the 
wrong track when we try to interest 
slow students in literature through the 
vulgar appeal of the comics and the re 
duction of Romeo and Juliet to a boy 
meets-girl formula. It may be that slow 
students should receive the same texts 
is normal students. . . .” 


Newspaper and Magazine Study 

All high schcol courses make some 
provision for newspaper and magazine 
study. However, the amount varies from 
a meager three-lesson unit in one term 
to a consecutive and graded program 
for all eight terms. 

Recommendations: “. . . Some of us 
should re-evaluate the place of the 
newspaper in instruction in English. 
Important though it is to acquaint stu 
dents with the organization of a news 
paper and with standards [for] judging 
its worth, it is open to question whether 
students will read a ‘good’ newspaper 
as a result of this didactic approach. .. . 

“We need a larger supply of . . . pe- 
riodicals. . . . If we are to counteract 
the interest in, and the influence of, 
inferior periodicals, we need to have in 
class some of the appropriate materials. 
; We need consumable materials, 
and we should be ready to underwrite 
them.” 





Integration 


The notes the 
courses of study away from the kind of 
organization which prescribes oral Eng- 
lish on Monday, literature on Tuesday 
and Thursday, composition on Wednes- 
day, and technical English on Friday.” 
Examples of integration given include a 
“core” or “concept” or “center of inter- 
est” for literature study or for all the 
work of the term; the source theme, the 
oral report, or the panel discussion- 
coordinating reading and expression; 
units or separate courses of study built 
tround topics of social Or personal in 
terest—personal relations with family, 
etc., vocations and career,Ts, in- 
tercultural 
tion 


Report 


friends 
relations, consumer, educa- 

Recommendations: “It may be neces- 
sary for the course of study to make it 
clear that there are dangers in certain 
interpretations of integration. . . . It is 
not always possible to fit books into 
such a pattern [a unit of work]... . If 
we are to develop the reading habit, 
and extend reading interests, we can ill 
ifford to exclude certain books because 
they do not suit the purpose of a par 
ticular unit 

“It may be necessary to indicate that 
the skills cannot always be integrated 
within the units that we plan... .” The 
report advises consistent instruction and 
insistence on correct skills as well as 
practice with unit work 


Composition 


Test compositions showed that stu- 
dents lacked ability to think critically. 
Observation of lessons revealed 
emphasis on techniques, usage. 

Recommendations 


over- 


Provide more re- 
search projects that will help to develop 
critical thinking. Place more emphasis 
on the content of the composition, 


Other Recommendations and Findings 

Grammar . The analysis of the 
papers indicates the very limited value 
of the drill book in grammar. . . . There 
is need for instruction in grammar and 
for a broader application of that instruc 
tion... . We must plan that [grammar] 
instruction on varying levels of ability.” 

Speech 


Teachers of 
hanics of speech and are less 
sensitive to errors in pronunciation and 


enunciation 


than are teachers of 


speech.” 

Greater cooperation of speech and 
English teachers is needed to make it 
possible for every student to take “part 
in the kind of activities that will pro 
mote his development as an individual 
and as a member of society . . . and will 
give him the technical [speech] train 
ing that he needs. . 

Vocabulary: “Teachers of 
(Continued on page 21-T) 
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“trend in | 
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sive little or no instruction in the me- | 


English | 


MAKERS OF 
VARI-TYPER 
PRODUCE NEW 
OFFICE MACHINE 


The new DSJ Composing machine, 
designed and manufactured by Ralph 
C. Coxhead Corporation, makers of 
the world-famous Vari-Typer, has 
ushered in a new era for producing 
printer’s style composition for use in 
photo offset, direct litho-plate, mimeo- 
graph and xerography. 

Thousands of the nation’s leading 
business firms are using the Coxhead 
Composing machine, and have cut 
25% to 75% from the cost of produc- 
ing books, pamphlets, house organs, 
direct mail material, promotion 
pieces, sales reports and forms of 
every kind used in the modern busi- 
ness world. 

The DSJ supplies a wide variety 
of type faces in many different 
sizes, and in foreign languages, too, 
composing type for any method of re- 
production. It has the advantage of 
speed, low cost, and the fact that an 
office secretary can operate the ma- 
chine after a brief period of training. 

Like the standard Vari-Typer, also 
made by the Coxhead Company, the 
new DSJ Composing machine pro- 
duces clean, crisp type faces that 
can be used for reproduction in the 
most meticulous work. ‘Differential 
spacing’ automatically spaces out 
the characters to allow for their 
varying width, like a linotype ma- 
chine. Also there is automatic justi- 
fication of the right hand margin so 
that it is identical in this respect 
with printer’s type. 


= + 


Not only is the machine used for 
composing copy for pamphlets and 
books, like those illustrated above, 
but it is widely applied for business 
forms of all Rinds. In the case of 
tabular and ruled forms, the cost is 
less than fifteen per cent of printer’s 
type setting. 

This column of type was composed 
on the Coxhead DSJ and the ole 
photo composed on the Headliner. 


IF YOU BUY 
ANY OF THESE 
PRINTED PIECES 


pact 


journal ol 


Vath 


([) CATALOGS 
(~) DIRECT MAIL 
(~) BOOKLETS 
(_) PRICE LISTS 
(_) HOUSE ORGAN 
(_) NEWSLETTER 
(_) BULLETINS 
(~) MANUALS 

([) PARTS LISTS 


rate” | 


YOU CAN SAVE 
25% TO 75% 


ON PRINTING COSTS 
and we can prove it! 


Body copy produced on 
DSJ Model. Headlines 
photo-set by Headliner. 
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RALPH C. COXHEAD CORP. 
720 Frelinghuysen Avenue 
Newark 5, New Jersey 


ADDRESS... .cccrccvccssrvccsevers . 


: Please send me Vari-Typer Booklet A 


CSET Y cccccccccccsess RONME...STATE.. 
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4th Annual 


SUMMER 
ADVENTURE ~ 


2 


PACIFIC 


HAWAII + PHILIPPINES * HONG KONG 
and 26-Day Field Study Tour of 


JAPAN 


Sailing from San Francisco June 22 
from Los Angeles June 24 
on the Luxury Liner 


S.$. PRESIDENT CLEVELAND 


Don't miss this year's Summer Ad- 
venture Pacihe Cruise to the Orient, 
in conjunction with the Student 
Travel Overseas Programs, Sun, fun, 
relaxation, romance, superb food 
and service on the magnificent S.S. 
President Cleveland. Two interest- 
ing courses earning 3 university 
credits each, presented in informal 
shipboard lectures by Dr. Theodore 
E. Treutlein of San Francisco State 
College, and 26-day all-expense over- 
land tour of Japan 


See Your Travel Agent for all- 
inclusive rates, descriptive cruise 
literature and full particulars, Or 
write American President Lines, 
Dept. ST-25, at address below 

SITA TOURS to the Orient and 

Round-the-World will also de 

part on S.S. President Cleveland 

June 22. Ask for special folder 

giving complete details 


ee ae aaa ae ae 





AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 





General Offices: 311 California St., San Francisce 4 
New York « Boston « Washington, D.C. « Chicage 
Los Angeles » Sen Francisco « Honelul 








Mi. Crary’s WVearbook 


The ABCs and XYZs of Citizenship Education 


By HAROLD M. LONG, Glens Falls (N. Y.) H.S. 


SOMETIMES it that the 
J high school curriculum, like Ste- 


appears 


phen Leacock’s horseman, is riding in 
all directions at once. 

Many new subjects have been added. 
More courses have been “required” for 
graduation. And, of course, areas of 
knowledge have enlarged. In 
decade since 1896 major pro- 
nouncements have appeared with par- 
ticular reference to the field called, 
since 1916, the social studies. By 1940 
one could have filled a “five foot shelf” 
with social studies titles alone. At a 
breath-taking rate the writers of these 
reports introduced new terms—like cor- 


been 
every 


relation, integration, fusion—which, due 
to lack of clarification, came to mean 
all things to all men. Before these terms 
could be understood, others appeared. 

Now, for instance, we are busy ab- 
sorbing a new one. “Citizenship 
studies,” “education for citizenship”— 
this is the current chief concern of the 
profession. Its importance is indicated 
by the title of the 22nd yearbook 
(1951) of the National Council for 
the Social Studies, recently completed, 
Education for Democratic Citizenship 
($3, paper). Ryland W. Crary is editor 
of the vearbook, to which 15 authors 
have contributed. 


Six Programs 


Since space does not permit an ade- 
quate critical disctission of the entire 
yearbook, I shall concentrate on one 
of the most vital sections, Chapter XI, 
“Recent Programs tor Improving Citi- 
zenship Education,” by Erling M. Hunt. 
Six programs are described by Professor 
Hunt. 

1. The Syracuse University annual 
conference for the best good-school 
citizens in New York State high schools. 

2. The Civic Education Project es- 
tablished in 1948 by John J. Mahoney 
and Henry W. Holmes at Cambridge, 
Mass. (A by product of this program 
was the publication in 1952 of a re- 
port on “Education for Citizenship” by 
the commissioners of education of eight 
northeastern states. ) 

3. The Detroit Citizenship Study, 
directed by Stanley E. Dimond. 

4. The Kansas Study of Education 
for Citizenship. 

5. The Citizenship Education Project 
of Teachers College, Columbia, initi- 


ated by Dwight D. Eisenhower and 
William F. Russell. 

6. Stanford U.’s social education in 
vestigation, based on a five-year study 
in 18 high schools. 

These have all been reported in full 
in published volumes. Erling Hunt's 
chapter offers a neat comparative sum 
mary for ready reference. 

Stated briefly, there are three funda 
mental teaching methods involved in 
these programs. 

1. Citizenship may be learned from 
courses in the social studies, organized 
in any desired manner (witness the 
Cambridge Civic Education Project o1 
the Kansas Study). 

2. Citizenship is the product of total 
school activity, properly directed, in 
cluding student government, class, and 
club organizations (as illustrated by 
the Syracuse and Detroit programs). 

3. Citizenship is learned by partici 
pation in community activities as re 
lated to classroom study, such as com- 
munity improvement projects, get-out- 
the-vote campaigns, job surveys, ete 
(typified by Columbia’s Citizenship 
Education Project). 

The subject-matter approach is tra 
ditional and most popular. The school 
ictivity approach is increasingly wide 
spread and, as it grows, involves more 
than the program of social studies of 
any public school. The community ap 
proach is still relatively limited. Co 
lumbia’s Citizenship Education Project 
has discovered that more school-cen 
tered practices obtain than out-of 
school practices; that most teachers fit 
practices into regular courses of study; 
that most teachers select practices 
which, in their opinion, students need, 
and that social studies teachers out 
number others reporting community 
activity by three to one, though, it is 
noted, some English and science teach 
ers do find such practices serving their 
needs, 

Reviewing these reported trends and 
other aspects of the NCSS yearbook, 
one finds cause for concern over the 
direction—or six directions—we as so 
cial studies teachers seem to be taking. 
As a group we are apparently (1) seek 
ing a monopoly of citizenship educa 
tion; (2) ignoring the contributions 
other subject areas can make; (3) fail- 
ing to distinguish between the value 





of firsthand and vicarious experience; 
(4) adding much to our courses but 
failing to drop much or in some cases 
any of previously taught but out-dated 
subject matter; (5) confusing ourselves, 
our associates, and our students with 
ill-defined aims; and (6) neglecting to 
establish objective data as to what the 
teaching of social studies subject mat- 
ter will or will not accomplish. 

What every high school needs: A 
conference table large enough, with 
sufficiently comfortable chairs, so that 
all the faculty can meet around it and 
stay around it long enough to agree 
that there is just one body of students, 
and that every course and every aspect 





of student life should do its part to 


help train, transform, educate these 
students to be good democratic citizens. 


SOCIAL STUDIES NOTES 


The Foreign Policy Association re 
ports these items: During 1952 the 
FPA received a three-year grant from 
the Ford Fund for Adult Education; 
on Jan. 1, 19538, Dr. John W. Nason 
succeeded Brooks Emeny as president; 
in April, 1953, the FPA will move to 
new quarters in the Carnegie Peace 
Building, 46th St. and First Ave., New 
York, opposite the U.N. site. 

The 27th annual U. N. national stu- 
dent examination contest has been an- 
nounced for March 26, 1953. If you 
have not received notice of it, write 
to American Association for the United 
Nations, Inc., 45 East 65th St., New 
York 21. 

On your spring calendar should go 
the dates of April 17-18, 1953, which 
will be the 50th anniversary meeting 
of the Middle States Council for the 
Social Studies. Meeting will be held in 
Hotel Henry Hudson, New York City. 

If you're a New Yorker, you will 
be interested in the annual meeting 
of the New York State Council for the 
Social Studies to be held in Albany, 
February 13-14. Discussion will focus 
on the new syllabus which precipitated 
the discussion over “topical vs. chrono 
logical.” (See p. 47-T.) 

The many friends of “Jim” Blake- 
more were shocked at the news of the 





plane crash in Teheran on Christmas | 


night which killed him and his wife, 


Arlene. On leave from his position as | 


social studies teacher in Great Neck 
(N. Y.) High School, Jim was travel- 
ing on a Ford Foundation fellowship. 
He wife was a school psychologist in 
Scarsdale, N. Y. In addition to his 
teaching, Jim’s work as an editor of 
social studies publications was known 
to many. Two years ago he had taken 


over the editorship of Proceedings, the | 
publication of the Middle States Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies. 
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Enjoy a wonderful vacation at moderate cost! 
Only $302.40 round trip from California. 


A vacation in Hawaii costs less than many Mainland vacations and 
flying United, you can be there in a few hours! 


United flights from 77 Mainland cities connect with luxurious Mainliner 
Stratocruisers in San Francisco or Los Angeles. Enjoy delicious meals 
and refreshments aloft, and “Service in the Mainliner Manner” at no 
extra cost. 

HAWAIIAN AIR VACATIONS, lasting from 10 to 23 days, and includ- 
ing round-trip transportation, hotel accommodations and sight-seeing, 
are available at surprisingly low prices. 

OR COMBINE BUSINESS AND PLEASURE by enrolling for summer 
study at the University of Hawaii. Low tuition, graduate courses fully 
accredited. Write to Director of Summer Session, University of Hawaii, 
Honolulu, T. H. 

YOUR WORLD TRAVEL HEADQUARTERS is the nearest United 
office! Full information, reservations and ticketing service to U.S. cities 
and colleges, or to anywhere in the world is yours for the asking! 


Write for free air vacation folders. 


United air Lines 


COMPARE THE FARE AND YOU'LL GO BY AIR 


5959 S$. Cicero Ave, Chicago 38. Il. 
Offices in principal cities 





YOURS 


FOR THE ASKING! 


Free kit of materials con- 


taining everything you need 
to start and operate a Teen 


Age Book Club 
(J) 


WOW TO START and 
CONDUCT & 


i be lg 
pang annonce 


To see how easy it is to start and 
operate a Club, mail coupon for 
these free materials: 





1, Iustrated Manual—contains simple, easy 
2 TAB News 
of 16 popular titles offered each month 
}, Sumple book. 4 
Record Chart 


shows tree dividend books earned, 6, Busi- 


directions illustrated review 


Order Form, 5, Class 
makes record keeping easy, 


ness Reply Envelop requires no postage 


Teen Age Book Club 


351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. ¥ 


Send without cost or obligation com- 
plete materials for starting a Club, in- 
cluding sample book 


Name 
School 
Address 


Zone 
sT 


| of the Worlds, H. G. 


the Wonderful 
World of books. * J 


Each active TAB Club receives these 
free books as 2nd semester begins. 


NYONE 

agers not reading should spend a 
little time at Teen Age Book Club head 
quarters. In the first four months of this 
school year young people ordered 655,- 
000 books through TAB. 

As this is written, second semester 
materials are going out to 8,000 Clubs. 
Each active Club receives four compli- 
mentary books: Boy dates Girl, by Gay 
Head; Cowdog, by Ned Andrews; 
Space on My Hands, a science-fiction 
collection, by Frederick Brown; and 
The Wonderful World of Books. The 
latter is the Teen Age Book Club's gift 
to teacher-sponsors of TAB Clubs 

The Wonderful World of Books is a 
S19 page volume for every booklover, 
young and old. In the first half many 
well-known personalities of current lit 
erature guide the reader to reading 
pleasures. Among the 70 contributors 
will find humorist Bennett Cerf, 
historians Marchette Chute and Gilbert 
Highet, and popular philosophers, T. V. 
Smith and Eduard C. Lindeman. 

The second half of The Wonderful 
World of Books is addressed more to 
the teacher, librarian, and school ad- 
ministrator. Here experts tell how to 
start and finance libraries and provide 
bookmobiles. You will find chapters on 
book reviewing, book making (not at 
the race track!), and reference books. 
Hardy R. Finch, Scholastic Teacher 
editor for English and books, gives 
practical suggestions in “A Book Bazaar 
Is Fun”: Our TAB Selection Commit- 
tee member, Margaret C. Scoggin, 
writes chapters on teen-age readers and 
libraries. If you are a missionary for 
reading—and what teacher is not?—you 
will welcome the practical hints and in- 
spiration in The Wonderful World of 
Books 

I can tell you something about the 
TAB selections you can expect this 
spring beyond February. Look for more 
science fiction: Space Platform, first of 
a trilogy by Murray Leinster, and War 
Wells’ famous 


who worries about teen 


you 


story. 


By MAX HERZBERG 


Chairman, Selection Committee 
Teen Age Book Club 


One of our cooperating publishers 
(Pyramid) is abridging Dana's Two 
Years Before the Mast for TAB Club. 
At TAB's request Perma is reprinting 
Clarence Day's Life With Mother, and 
Pocket Books will reissue the Pocket 
Book of Robert Frost's Poems. Two new 
non-fiction selections will be Pocket 
Guide to Trees and Power Golf, by Ben 
Hogan. 

Junior high school readers will find 
their favorite authors: Hinkle, 
Haines, Scholz, and Zane Grey. In 
March TAB will offer possibly the only 
U. §. pocket book printed in color 
Pocket Guide to Wild Flowers 


Everv teacher knows the wide variety 


Pease 


of reading abilities and interest found 
in every class. This we have kept in 
mind in choosing 80 titles for TAB's 
spring list. In addition to the regular 
TAB selections, we will announce next 
month a special TAB reading list of 
approximately 50 “Great Books by Fa- 
mous Authors.” Later in the spring TAB 
will again enable students to buy from 
a special summer reading list. 

The Teen Age Book Club Selection 
Committee takes pride in opening to 
American youth the “wonderful world 
of books.” It is a world which, with the 
help of devoted teachers, they are en 
tering into in ever greater numbers. 





FEBRUARY TAB SELECTIONS 


THE STREAK, Max Brand—25¢ 

DRINK TO YESTERDAY, Coles—25« 

SPACE ON MY HANDS, Brown—25¢ 

VOICE OF ASIA, Michener—35¢ 

THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF BOOKS—35¢ 

EISENHOWER: SOLDIER OF DEMOCRACY, 
Davis—35¢ 

FRENCH: SELF-TAUGHT THROUGH PICTURES— 
35¢ 

BOY DATES GIRL, Gay Head—25¢ 

TWENTY GRAND SHORT STORIES—25: 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, Austen—35¢ 

THE MYSTERY OF THE EMPTY ROOM, Seamon— 
25¢ 

BUCKSKIN BRIGADE, Kjelgoard—25¢ 

NAL WEBSTER DICTIONARY —35¢ 

COWDOG, Andrews—25¢ 

SUE BARTON, STUDENT NURSE, Boylston—25¢ 

SECRET SEA, White—25¢ 





TV or Not TV 


(Continued from page 11-T) 


Can Commercial TV Do the Job? 


Commercial television stations can 


ind do present occasional programs 


But 
organiza 


vith excellent educational values. 
they are not public 


Chey 


considerations first 


service 


tions must be guided by cash 


and cater to com 
mercial sponsors who not only pay tal 
costs but buy the 


ent principal thing 


the station has to sell, time 

The TV station manager must 
attempt at all 

tor the largest possible number of view 


total He 


schedule frequent educational programs 


there 


fore times to program 


ers—lor a audience cannot 
lor different groups of people with spe- 
cial interests, at times most suitable for 
manager of a 


their viewing. If he is 


small station, he may not even invest 
in a camera for telecasting local pro- 
and may rely wholly on New 
York and Hollywood for material. Only 


the community can afford to provide 


vrams 


a full schedule of educational programs 
ind give generous attention to local in 


terests, needs, and problems. 


How Much Is a TV $ Worth? 
1 he 


television 


building a 
$250,000. Annual 
operating costs run between $150,000 
and $250,000. That looks like a lot of 
But $250,000 is less than the 
cost of building two miles of road in 


estimated cost of 


station 1s 


money 


i state parkway; about the sum needed 
to run a medium-sized high school 
Furthermore, that $250,000 shrinks to 
manageable proportions when divided 
among all the orgamzations public and 
private, which are eager to use educa 
tional TV and able to pay their share 
of the tab 

The community can afford to do “for 
free” what business cannot manage at 
i profit by cooperating 
the the thinking, the planning; 
by not having to pay dividends or make 
a profit. The community can put educa- 
tional TV on a plane with the other 
public service institutions it will serve 
the schools 
the hospital 


by spreading 
costs 


the library. the museum, 


How to Begin 


The problem of getting under way in 
this kind of investigation must vary from 
community to community. Perhaps the 
first find what other 
groups have done. This information is 


need is to out 
ready and waiting for anvbody who re- 
quests it. 

Two organizations set up to help all 
communities apply for reserved chan- 
nels are the Joint Committee on Edu- 
cational Television, 1785 Massachusetts 


(Continued on page 43-T) 
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YOU LIVE BETTER because of 
RAILROAD FREIGHT CARS! 


You may never ship or receive any freight by railroad, but just the same you and all 
other Americans practically live out of freight cars. Yes, almost everything you use in 


your daily life 


almost everything American industry needs in materials and machinery 


—is carried at some time in a freight car. Most familiar is the general-service boxcar. It 
carries thousands of items for home and factory. 


But there are many special cars for par- 
ticular purposes. Tank cars, for example, 
are used for liquid shipments Some carry 
gasoline and road oils. Others carry vege- 
table oils for soaps and salad dressings. 
Still others, lined with corrosion-resisting 
mate rials, carry ac ids and chemi als for 
industry. Lined with glass, they carry milk. 


An “open top” car hauls coal, ore, stone, 
sand, steel and other heavy produc ts. One 
type the “hopper " 
through the 


drops its load out 
the 


car- 


bottom. Another type 
is often emptied by a 


dumping machine, as shown above. This 


“gondola,” 


machine pic ks up a car, turns it pours out 
the load and sets the car back on the track 
—all in a minute or two 


And you couldn't live as well as you do 
without insulated refrigerator cars. They 
carry much of the food you eat: fresh fruits 
and vegetables, meats and other packing 
house products, butter and other dairy 
products. In summer, they are kept cold 
with ice or by mechanical refrigeration. In 
winter they are kept warm with heaters. 


This is a flat car. Some have depressions 
in the center so that they can carry extra 
high loads. Others are designed to carry 
extra-heavy loads — huge pieces of indus- 
trial machinery, great pieces of military 
armament, Still coupled to- 
gether to carry extra-long loads like this 
huge 250-ton “bubble tower” shipped to 
an oil refinery. 


others are 


So, you see, it takes all kinds of cars to enable the nation’s railroads 
to carry anything, anywhere, at any time —for you and all America. 


Association OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s 
railroads and the will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 


upon your request for advertisement No. 4 


country they serve 


aw (a) *~ 


2m 

You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR every 
Monday evening on NBC. 
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Asa 


PLAY 


for high school 
production... 


MISS 
BROOKS 


3 act comedy for 12 girls 
5 boys, 1! set 


The famous and delightful English 
teacher is presented here in a three 
act play that is ideal for any high 
school to produce. There are excel- 
lent, interest-holding roles for your 
cast, a simple single set, and a com- 
edy situation that is often hilarious. 
An independent survey by Dramat- 
ics Magazine found OUR MISS 
BROOKS by far the most popular 
play with high school directors 
everywhere. It took first place by a 
wide margin. One reason for this 
outstanding success may be, as so 
many directors report, because it is 
“so true to life.” Here is a comedy 
for high school production to which 
we can give our highest 
mendation 


recom- 


Price 85c Royalty $35.00 


The 
Dramatic Publishing Co. 


1704 S. PRAIRIE AVE. 
CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 











PRINCIPAL’S OFFICE 











February Firsts 


(1) Report on Religion 
(2) Principals Going to L. A. 


By Howard G. Spalding, Principol, A. B. Davis High School, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


WO events of first importance are 

scheduled for this month. The first 
is of interest to all school people, the 
second especially to all 
school principals. 

(1) On February 15th the Commit 
tee on Religion and Education of the 
American 


secondary 


Education, at 
work for the past two years, will issue 
its report, “The Function of the Public 
Schools in Dealing with Religion.” 

The recent pronouncements of the 
Catholic bishops and the Protestant 
National Council of Churches of Christ 
concerning religion in the schools 
makes this publication especially time- 
ly. Entirely aside from the pronounce 
ments, the problem of what to do about 
religion in the public schools is impor- 
tant and remains unsettled. 

Gist of the report, according to Com- 
mittee Chairman Clarence Linton: * 

The public 
schools commonly following three dif 
ferent carefully 
avoiding all references to religion and 
are, in eflect, anti-religious, since to ig 
nore an important human interest is to 
cause it to appear unimportant. Other 
schools include planned religious activ- 
ities such as Bible reading, assemblies 
with a religious emphasis, and Bible 
study clubs. These activities almost in 
evitably have a sectarian emphasis and 


Council on 


Committee finds ou 


policies. Some are 


are consequently not proper public 
school activities either 


A third policy 


advoc ates 


which the Committee 


provide s for 


thoroug fac 
tual study of religion and its place in 
the life of the 


The purposes of such study are 


individual and society 
to pro- 
duce religious literacy, develop under 
standing of religious 
student to recog 


and respect tor 
and lead the 


religious 


Zroups 


nize beliefs as an essential 
part of his personal life 

In a survey conducted by the Com- 
73 per cent of school adminis 
and 93> per religious 
leaders of all denominations questioned 
favored this third policy. Copies of this 
report will be obtainable from the 
American Council on Education, 1785 
Mass. Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

(2) The annual convention of the 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, will be held Febru- 


ary 21-25 at the Statler in Los Angeles. 


repitten 


trators cent of 


With an expected attendance in excess 
of 3,000, the convention promises to 
be the largest and best ever held by 
the Association. 

General theme of the meeting will 
be “Facing Great Issues in Education.” 
Supt. Alexander J. Stoddard of Los An- 
geles will open proceedings with an 
address en “Today's Challenge for Sec- 
ondary Education.” Other general ses- 
sions will deal with developing better 
high 
programs, 


school and college 


moral 


community 
strengthening and 
spiritual foundations, improving inter 
national understanding, and other top 
ics of general interest. 

Fifty-nine discussion groups will con 
sider such subjects as, “How Can the 
School Program Contribute to a Better 
Appreciation and Acceptance of Moral 
and Spiritual Values?” “How Should 
We Teach Controversial Issues in the 
Secondary School?” “How Can_ the 
School Meet the Attacks on Educa 
tion?” and “What Is the Role of the 
Principal in Promoting a Life Adjust- 
ment Education His 
School?” 

The Saturday evening banquet will 
feature addresses by Lewis K. Gough, 
National Commander of the American 
Legion, on “Education for Citizenship” 
and by film star Loretta Young, Acad 
emy 


Program in 


Award winner, on “Education for 
Today's Youth.” Sunday evening the 
Long Beach Public Schools will present 
a special musical and dramatic pro- 
“Spiritual Foundations.” On 
Monday evening at Beverly Hills High 
School will 
present a pageant and aquacade, “Cali- 
fornia Past and Present.” Tuesday eve 
ning the Academy of Television Arts 
and Sciences will stage a special broad 
cast at the Statler. At the final session, 
Wednesday afternoon, Charles Laugh 
ton and Judith Anderson will join in a 
program of dramatic readings. 

Principals west of the Rockies will 
for the first time have an opportunity 
to attend a convention of the Associa 
tion in their own area. We predict that 
our colleagues on the West Coast will 
come through with the best convention 
ever. See you in Los Angeles! 


duction 


several schools together 


*Presented at a recent convention of the 
New York State Secondary School Princi- 
pals Association in Syracuse, Dec. 14-16, 
1952 





New York's English 


(Continued from page 15-T) 


cannot teach the 


meaning of every 
that students encounter in the 
reading that they do. . Other de- 
partments must teach the special vo- 
cabulary in their subject areas.” 


word 


English and Foreign 
Language Teaching 

“Our task and that of the foreign lan- 
guage teacher will be simplified when 
agreement is reached on what grammar 


~~~ YOUR STUDENTS WILL LIKE 





“Grandfather MacKay's mind went drifting back to his 
boyhood. The rough heather hills, dry stone dikes, and 
little thatched cottages of the Scottish north country were 
clearer in his eves than the grassy clearing of the Oregon 
homestead where he had lived for sixty long years. .. . 
“Aye, lassie, I lived within a stone's throw of Loch Naver, 
myself. It's the country of the MacKays and I wish I 
cc 1 be laid to rest there.” Tears were shining in his 
ey Softly, he said, ‘When you're young, lassie, leaving 
the homeland seems like a grand adventure, but you're 
forever after torn two ways. No matter how good the 
new, the land where your forefathers sleep pulls at your 
heartstrings.’ From Isabel McClelland’s Hil Teacher (Holt) 


shall or shall not be taught in the Eng- 
lish class. Meanwhile, teachers of for- 
eign language must not expect students 
to bring from English classes informa- 
tion that is only . related 





remotely 
to competence in English.” 
(A limited number of copies of the 
report available without charge 
from the N. Y. Board of Education, 110 
Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


ENGLISH FOR ALL 


p> English teachers in New York State 
and nearby states: Reserve the dates of 
May 1 and 2 for a visit to the Annual 
Conference of the New York State Eng 
lish Council, Syracuse. Main speakers 
already scheduled by Richard Corbin 
of Peekskill, program chairman: S. IL. 


Filmstrip Lectures 
on Money Management 


Timely! Practical! On Free Loan! 


You will enjoy using our interesting, informative 


Hayakawa (author of Language in Ac- 
tion); John Mason Brown (critic). 

>» “Ten million adults in the United 
States cannot read beyond the level of 
a normal nine-year-old in the fourth 
grade,” says Dr Lois Bing of Cleveland, 


Money Management filmstrip lectures. They are vivid 
enough to hold the interest of students, practical 
enough to stimulate discussion among adults. Each 
comes complete with a silent filmstrip for use on a 
35-mm filmstrip projector, directions for use, and a 
prepared talk to read as pictures are shown. HFC film- 


Ohio. “Inadequate eyesight is a far 


strip lectures are used from coast to coast as effec- 


more common cause of retarded reading 
than is generally recognized,” she states. 

For the teacher with problem read- 
ers, we recommend Fare for the Reluc- 
tant Reader, excellent annotated list of 
1.500 books for grades 7 and 8, 9 and 
10, 11 12 (CASDA, New York 
State for Albany, 
N. Y., $1). Well indexed. Contains well- 
chosen bibliography of reading materi- 


r 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

als selected by Dr. J. Roy Newton. ; 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


tive aids in teaching 
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Money Management. a 


Director of Consumer Education 
Household Finance Corporation 


——— rrr eee ee --- SO 4 


Please send me 35-mm filmstrip lectures checked below on free loan for one week 
I will pay return postage. I have listed dates ac least one morlth in advance of date 
I plan to show them. I have checked below the filmstrips I want:— 
Budgeting for Better Living. (black and white) 


How to develop a plan for managing money 
108 frames. 25 minutes 


What Is Your Shopping Score? (black and white) 
Techniques of buying and how to become a skillful shopper 
64 trames. 10 minutes 

Dressing Well is a Game. (black and white) 
How to achieve a satisfactory wardrobe for the whole family. 
77 trames. 18 minutes 


How to Stretch Your Food Dollars. 
112 frames. 27 minutes 


and 
College Teachers, Baits adncinil 


Real help in the teaching of reading 
is being offered in The Reading Teach- 
publication of the International 
Council for the Improvement of Read- 
ing The January, 1953, 
issue deals with “Diagnosis of Reading 


eT, 


Instruction. ial 
Difficulties,” including diagnostic tests, 


interpretation of test scores, classroom Household Finance Corporation 


Consumer Education Department No, ST 2-3 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 


techniques, and relation of reading to 
other language problems. Membership | 
in L.C.LR.1., $2 per year, includes five me { 
Donald L. Cleland, sec.-treas., 


Reading Laboratory, Univ. of Pitts- HOUSEHOLD pad 
burgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. FINANCE 


» North Carolina now has a literary /Dhadcntion Co 
map. $1.50 each. From North Carolina 
English Teachers Assn., Box 1050, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Name 
issues. 


, —_ 


School or Organization 





Announcing— 


CAREER PLANNING 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 


by William J. Reilly, Director, 
National Institute for Straight 
Thinking. Addressed specifically 
to the high school student and 
those who advise him, this book 
by a notably successful 
counselor outlines in detail a 
scientific, step-by-step procedure 
by which the student himself can 
analyze his career problem, and 
then determine and carry out 
each successive stage of that ca- 
ree! $2.00 


NEW SCHOOLS FOR 
A NEW CULTURE 


An Action Program for Democratic 
Education—1953 Revised Edition 


by Charles M. MacConnell, Ernest 
O. Melby, Christian O. Arndt and 
Leslee J. Bishop. Foreword by 
Baker Brownell. An up-to-date 


description of a key experiment | 


in progressive, educational de- 
mocracy at Evanston, Illinois, ex- 
plaining in particular this school’s 
successful use of the “core” pro- 
gram. Of the original edition, 
Senior Scholastic said, ““The book 
speaks to every school in 
country.” 


EDUCATIONAL 
FREEDOM IN AN 
AGE OF ANXIETY 


Edited by H. Gordon Hullfish, 
Professor of Education, Ohio State 
University. Some of the leading 
educators of America make a 
significant plea for freedom of 
inquiry and expression, and 
examine some of the most se- 
rious encroachments now being 
made upon the freedoms of our 
educational system. $3.00 


At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 €. 33rd Si. 


career | 


the | 
$3.00 | 


New York 16, N.Y. | 


Citizenship 
Fundamentals 


for today’s schools—part ii" 


By JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 


Vice-President and Chairman Editorial Board, Scholastic Magazines 


( UR democracy needs citizens with 

devoted hearts, strong feelings of 
devotion to the free way of life. And in 
the same citizens it wants the critical 
mind. Yet a critical mind undisciplined 
by the good and healthy feelings of the 
loyal heart tends toward cynicism. And 
cynicism is the cold excuse for irrespon 
sibility 

Once citizenship is firmly grounded 
on the fundamental devotion, it has to 
draw critical faculties to cope 
with controversial problems. And, as 
stated earlier, many of these problems 
require a knowledge of the Soviet doc- 
trine and practice, especially of its im- 
perialist design. Teaching about and 
making clear the evil nature of the most 
significant and dangerous threat to mod- 
ern civilization are 


pon 


essentials in educa- 
tion today. One cannot be an intelligent 
citizen understands rather 
profoundly how the Soviet regime de- 


veloped and what it has done and is 


unless he 


| doing both inside Russia and against its 


neighbors. 

Education for democracy and about 
and against the avowed enemies of de- 
mocracy are not matters of uncon- 
cerned, impartial inquiry. I repeat, on 
this vital matter there must be no 
doubt in the mind of the learners where 
we stand as teachers. 

On the fundamentals, the essentials, 
teachers have to take a stand. We can- 
not balance as controversial propositions 
the methods of the inquisition and of 
fair trial 


Real Controversies 


But there are real controversies within 
the context of the free institutions. 
Chese issues, appropriately selected for 
consideration in schools, are the teeth- 
ing rings of adult citizenship. The way 
we handle them is more important than 
any conclusions the learners may reach. 

When I went to Washington as Com- 
inissioner of Education the issue in agri- 
culture was over what to do about 
surpluses. By the time that school gen- 
eration graduated into adult citizenship 
the problem was how to overcome food 
shortages. The teacher who taught an- 

*Excerpt from an address delivered be- 
fore the Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club, 
Boston, October 18, 1952. This excerpt 
completes the address. 


swers to the current controversy instead 
of approaches would have had an un 
bearable task of communication to reach 
his graduates with the new answers—if 
indeed he had them. 

Nor do I believe that history repeats 
itself so neatly that a mere study of the 
great books which are old and estab 
lished will equip the citizen with all the 
understandings he needs to cope with 
the unpredictable problems he will face 
as a citizen. 

The fact of the case is that no substi- 
tute can be found for the flexible mind 
in the healthy organism which is pre 
pared for the unpredictable. Nothing 
encourages me more than the clear 
demonstration that the pollsters cannot 
or will not predict how this generation 
the most schooled generation since man 
began the great experiment in inde 
pendent judgment—will vote in a presi- 
dential election. The citizen who has 
been exposed to many experiences 
illuminated by much study and discus- 
sion is full of questions. 

At the same time this citizen is basing 
his questions on more answers than he 
has ever formulated in his mind before. 
The controversies are only manageable 
within the context of beliefs, convic 
tions and attachments. These are the 
great anchors which 
moorings. 

Since I wrote The American Way | 
have become less concerned about how 
democratic citizens may handle contro- 
versies of the day, and more concerned 
with how they will manage their emo 
tions and their relations with their fel 
low Americans and _ their world 
compatriots. The mature citizen on 
which our survival depends must pos 
sess that difficult skill of identification 
with those who must survive if he does. 
Events have been the teachers, and the 
teachers the instruments. 

Citizenship is everybody's business 
because teachers are still the underpaid 
minority. One day, if we overcome the 
evil of our day with the good, teachers 
will be the majority, and the science we 
tap will insure that they are all paid, 
professionals and amateurs, according 
to their merits in the scheme of things. 

Yes, I really mean to project the idea 
of a future America in which teaching 
is a part-time occupation of millions. 

(Continued on page 36-T) 
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Teaching Guides for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


I Live on the Barrens (pp. 8-11) 
Edison the Wizard (p. 7) 


Spotlight on America—Idea Men 
for Cars (p. 12} 


Concepts Developed 
in the Theme Article 

Note: Since the area covered is small 
and the tribal life described lends itself 
to such treatment, the theme is dealt 
with as a “How We Live” story rather 
than following the usual practice of 
telling it in two articles. 


The sparsely settled area of the 
Northwest Territories of Canada near 
Hudson Bay is named the Barrens. In 
the flat, treeless land, living is difficult 
ind dangerous. The Eskimo population 
lives in small groups in shelters suitable 
for protection against cold, which is 
sometimes 60° below zero, and wages a 
ceaseless struggle to get enough food 
for survival. Hunting, fishing, and trap- 
ping are their main source of income. 
The caribou is the most important ani- 
mal and is used by them to its last par- 
ticle for food and clothing. 

Temperamentally, the Eskimos are 
cheerful, philosophical, independent, 
sure their way of life is superior to that 
of the kabloona or white man. 


Ways of Using Material 
In the Theme Article 


Aims: 1. To observe how in the Bar- 
rens there is little opportunity for the 
land to support a larger population. 

2. To consider how the Eskimo na- 
tives support themselves in this region. 

3. To gain greater understanding of 
these little-known people. 

4. To establish good reading habits 
and to increase proficiency in verbal 
skills through the use of various activi- 
ties based on the theme article. 

To the pupils: When factual material 
is presented in story form one does not 
find all information of a kind organized 
into separate paragraphs. Therefore, in 
gathering facts for the topic you choose 
it will be necessary to consider the 
whole of Agartook’s story. 

To the teacher: On separate slips 
write each of the topics listed below. 
One or more pupils should report on 
each topic. 

1. Find and list on the board all the 
Eskimo words Agartook has used. Write 
the definitions she gave beside them. In 
your reports make use of these words. 

2. Describe the Barren Lands, the 
climate, the vegetation. 

3. Tell what you know of Agartook 


and her family, their names, their spe- 
cial interests. 

4. Three kinds of Eskimo homes are 
described. Be prepared to tell us about 
them. If possible, supplement your talk 
with sketches on the blackboard. 

5. Men and women, boys and girls, 
each have special duties. Search out the 
passages that tell of these and be pre- 
pared to read them to the class. 

6. With the weather sometimes 60° 
below zero, clothing is very important. 
Tell all you have learned about Eskimo 
clothes. 

7. What have you 
Eskimo encampments? 

8. Eskimo food differs from ours. 
Mark the passages which tell about it 
and be prepared to read them aloud. 

9. Why is the caribou so important 
to the Eskimos? How many are needed 
each year to keep the family well sup- 
plied? 

10. While Eskimo life is hard, it is 
not all work. Describe the ways in which 
they have fun. 

11. Although these Padleimiuts do 
not have schools, they have their own 
form of education. Describe it. 

i2. Agartook makes the visit to the 
trading post sound like fun. Tell in your 
own words your impressions of an Eski- 
mo family’s trip to the trading post. 

13. The Barren Lands are part of 
Canada. Underline and be prepared to 
read aloud sentences which show that 
the government is willing to help the 
Eskimos. 

14. Agartook seems sorry for the 
white people, the kabloonas. What state- 
ments of hers give that impression? 


learned about 


English Composition 

Agartook shows great affection and 
admiration for her father. Write a brief 
character sketch describing Pipkaknak 
as you have come to know him through 
his daughter's story. 

For example: All members of an Es- 
kimo family must work and live in close 
harmony for their very lives depend on 
it. But the father of the family has the 
most responsibility. Pipkaknak has won 
the admiration of his daughter as the 
best hunter and trapper of the Padlei- 
miut people. But he has won her affec- 
tion because of his kindness, his fairness, 
his patience. 


To Think and Talk About 
Aim: To give practice in thinking be- 
yond the factual material of an article. 
To the pupils: Sometimes there is no 
single answer to a question. How you 
feel about it depends on many circum- 
stances. As you read Agartook’s story 


think about the following points and be 
prepared to share your opinions in the 
class discussion. 

1. The Eskimos feel differently about 
old people than we do. Do you think 
their way is heartless? 

2. In speaking of the threat of famine, 
Pipkaknak says, “If we die, we die.” 
How do you feel about this statement? 

3. “Some of the kabloona’s ways are 
good but the old ways are best for the 
Eskimo,” says Papkaknak. Do you 
agree? 

Map Project 

This week's theme article map is a 
close-up of a small area of Canada, 
which will familiarize the pupil with 
some of the general geographic aspects 
of the land of the Padleimiuts. 

Among the map activities which help 
pupils in learning are: observation of 
facts shown on maps, the use of work 
maps as study aids, and creative map 
activity. This week’s map provides a 
good starting point for the last. Why 
not get the pupils to draw a simple map 
of their own schoolroom? All that is 
necessary is a sheet of paper, a sharp 
pencil, and a ruler. 

First make a rough sketch on paper 
showing the shape of the room, the posi- 
tion of the door, the windows, etc. Then 
plot the framework on to the actual 
map by first laying out the rectangle 
which will serve as the working border. 
Carry the exact measurements to the 
map and point them off on the border. 
The measurements may be made with 
a ruler. All measurements should be 
checked to reduce the possibility of 
error. Having done this it is a simple 
matter to make an accurate plan of the 
room to scale. For the purpose of this 
first practice it best be assumed that all 
angles of the classroom are right angles. 

Perhaps pupils with artistic abilities 
might like to add pictorial designs to 
their map as we have done on our 
theme article map. 

Later on get your students to make 
a map of their playground and other 
familiar surroundings and you will have 
laid a good foundation in practical 
mapping. 


Edison the Wizard 

Aims: 1. To gain confidence by read- 
ing aloud short paragraphs. 

2. To practice following silently as 
some one else reads aloud. 

To the teacher: The short paragraphs 
of this story make it ideal for weaker 
readers to read orally. Suggest they read 
it silently first and get help on words 
which are difficult for them. Then assign 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: February 11 

Theme Article: Khéne Valley 
(France) 

World Friendship Series: Town of 
the Poisoned Bread 

Reading Feature and Short Story: 
Big Abe's Gift 

Comic Insert: Wonders of Science 


February 18 


Theme Article: India and Point 
Fou 

World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in India 


Reading Feature 











separate paragraphs to each pupil. Sug 
gest they put a check mark in the mar- 
gin beside each paragraph they are to 
read and come in promptly each time 
it is their turn 


Planning Skits 


Aim: To dramatic elements 
from a story and improvise dialogue 

Several incidents are told which may 
become the basis of short skits. Ask the 
pupils to keep this in mind as they read 
silently. After the various parts to be 
dramatized have been selected, ask for 
volunteers to take charge of each skit, 
select their casts, plan the dialogue, and 
later to present their efforts to the class. 
If several of the skits are good and 
worth further effort, they may be linked 
together by a This may be 
done in formal fashion or by a charac- 
terization such as a neighbor who knew 
and liked Tom and always predicted suc- 
cess for him. It might be the librarian, 
who knew how widely Tom read. 

Among the scenes to be dramatized 
could be: 

1. A train trip with an impatient pas- 
senger wondering where the candy 
butcher is—he wants some candy. The 
train starts, the conductor tries to help 
Tom aboard and he is injured. 

2. Tom rescues the small boy at the 
railroad station. The boy's father offers 
thanks. 

3. Tom uses the locomotive to send 
a call for help. 

4. Edison in the laboratory trying 
endless experiments. 


select 


narrator, 


Discussion 
To the pupils: What do you think 
about Edison's statement about genius? 
Tell what you know about the lives of 
other famous men which supports it. 


Idea Man for Cars 


Aim: To give practice in outlining. 
To the teacher: After the class has 
read the article silently, say, “Tom, will 





you go to the blackboard. Under a 
heading ‘Plans for New Car Model’ 
write down the steps in outline form as 
others in the class tell them to you.” 

Suggest that those whose hobby is 
automobiles or building models of cars 
take a leading part in discussing this 
article. They may bring in designs and 
pictures of new cars, draw diagrams on 
the board, form a hobby group to work 
out their ideas, explain to the rest of the 
class why this subject interests them. 

To the pupils: There are many mathe- 
matical concepts incorporated in_ this 
article. Will each pupil write out one 
or more arithmetic problems based on 
information gained from the article. 
Remember your problem must be 
worded so that the idea is very clear. 
Try to include several types of arith- 
metic skills—not just simple addition 
and subtraction. 

For example: At Highland Park each 
day, 1,588 cars are completed. If three 
are finished each minute how long is the 
work day? Give the answer in the near- 
est hours and minutes. 1,588 — 3 
529-+ minutes, 529 60 8 hours 
49 minutes. 


QUICK QUIZ | 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. On what date in 1847 was Tom 
Edison born? (February 11) 

2. Name Edison’s invention which 
was preceded by 50,000 failures. (The 
storage battery) 


» 


3. Name the car which is turned out 
in the world’s biggest auto assembly 
plant. (Plymouth) 

4. How long does it take between the 
first idea for a new car in Tom Bannis- 
ters mind until the first car like that 
comes off the assembly line: six months, 
three (Three 
years) 


years, or seven years? 


5. What animal provides food, cloth- 
ing, bedding, tents for the Padleimiuts? 
(The caribou ) 

6. In an Eskimo family, who is fed 
first? (The young or the young hunters) 

7. What is the name for the store 
where Eskimos go to sell their furs and 
buy supplies? (Trading post) 

8. Gamma Globulin is used to fight 
what disease? (Polio or infantile pa- 
ralysis) 

9. What is the name for the kind of 
hat General Eisenhower wore to his 
inauguration? (Homburg) 

10. In what state will the Boy Scouts 
of America hold their Third National 
Jamboree next summer? (California) 


For more Scholastic Teacher see page 








Answers to Quiz-word Puzzle, p. 17 


ACROSS: 1-off; 4-par: 5-heron; 7-upon; 
9-gear; 12-sea; 13-ago; 14-ears; 16-grew; 17- 
spare; 19-eater; 20-lb.; 22-tea; 23-fa; 25-ills 
27-trip; 29-due; 30-E.SE.; 3l-egg: 33-ash 
34-so. 35-St 

j l-open: 2-far; 3-frog; 5-hoarse 
6-nearer; 7-use; b-pea; 10-age;, ll-row; 15- 
snats; 16-great: 18-ate; 20-lid; 21-blue; 23- 
fish, 24-ape; 26-legs; 28-rest; 32-go: 33-as 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 16 


1. IDEAS ABOUT IDEA MEN: 1-F; 2-F; 
3-T; 4-T; 5-T 

2. EDISON THE WIZARD: I1-b; 2-a; 3- 
circle 2irplane 


% AGARTOOK’S IGLOO: 1-X; 2-”; 3-X 


4-1; 5-X; 6-X; 7--; B-—; 9-~; 10-~ 

4. NEWS OF THE NORTH 1-Canada 
2-Eskimos; 3-trapping; 4-caribou; 5-white 
men; 6-trading post 

5 3-b; 4-e; 


5. MATCH THEM UP: 1-d; °-a; 
5-g; 6-c; 7-f 





Tools for Teachers 


India and Point Four 
Feb. 18 in Junior Scholastic 
PAMPHLETS: About India, no date; 
free; Facts on India; no date; free; Gov- 
ernment of India Information Services, 
2107 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. India-Oriental Third 
Force (Armed Forces Talk 391), 1951, 
5¢, Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 
BOOKS: Land and People of India, 
by M. R. Modak, $2.50 (Lippincott, 
1945). Made in India, by Grace Yau- 


key, $3.50 (Knopf, 1946). Here Is 
India, by Jean Kennedy, $2.75 (Scrib- 
ner, 1945). 

ARTICLES: “Point Four Begins an 


Indian Revolution,” by Chester Bowles, 
N. Y. Times Magazine, Nov. 16, 1952. 
“India: Pictures of Progress,” U. N 
World. Sept. 1952. “Chester Bowles, 
New-Style Diplomat,” by J. Lyon, Har- 
per’s, Nov. 1952. “Focus on the Fu- 
ture,” by R. Trumbull, N. Y. Times 
Magazine, Oct. 12, 1952. 

FILMS: Hindu Family, 10 minutes, 
sale or rent,*Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
Il]. Family relationships and everyday 
work and play in an Indian village. 
Farmers of India, 20 minutes, sale, Edu- 
cational Film Dept., United World 
Films, 1445 Park Ave., New York 29, 
N. Y. Life in the Middle Ganges Val- 
ley—the poverty, crowded living con- 
ditions, famine and disease. Land of 
the Bengal, 9 minutes, long term lease, 
Teaching Film Custodians, 25 West 43 
Street, New York, N. Y. Calcutta. 
Homes for the Homeless, 10 minutes, 
sale or rent, Government of India In- 
formation Services, 2107 Massachusetts 
Ave., N. W., Washington 8, D. C. India’s 
progress in building homes, reclaiming 
land, starting industries, educating the 
young. Write India Information Serv- 
ices for complete listing of films. 
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SCIENCE IN ACTION 


VERSATILE GAS. “Freon” fluorinated 
hydrocarbon, made by Du Pont, is used 
in home refrigerators and air condition- 
ing because it’s nonpoisonous, nonflam- 
mable, and boils at very low tempera- 
tures. It is also the gas that puts the 
“push”’ in aerosols, those handy new 
containers for numerous sprayable prod- 
ucts such as shaving creams and hair 
BREATH GAUGE. This unusual instrument is so sensitive that it records the '#°d¥ers, insecticides and paints. 
change in dimensions in a steel shaft caused by blowing on it. It’s one of the many 
unusual tools used by Du Pont scientists in probing the secrets of nature. Much 
of Du Pont’s laboratory equipment is designed and made by its own technicians. 





LIFETIME LEARNING. Du Pont’s future 
depends not only on hiring promising 
young scientists, but in fitting them for 
increasing responsibility. Beginners are 
advised and helped in every way possi- 
ble, and training never stops. 


7 + + 


INSIDE TV. The chemicals that coat the 
face of television picture tubes are called 
phosphors. They briefly hold and make 
visible the images formed there by an 
electron gun in the tube base. Years of 
Du Pont research on phosphors have 
contributed to today’s clearer pic- 
tures, helped make possible better 
X-ray photography and fluoroscopy. 


Questions students 
ask Du Pont 


How can I learn more about the 
scientist’s job? 

—A. K. K., Texas 
Talk with your science teachers 
and vocational counselors. For a 
broad picture of the field, write 
Du Pont for the booklet “Your 
Opportunity in Science.” 


What kinds of scientific research 
, do Du Pont people do? 
—K. L. B., Massachusetts 


One type of Du Pont research is 
designed to develop new prod- 
ucts and ways to make them. 
Another type aims at improving 
existing products and studying 
how to make them more effi- 
ciently. The balance is funda- 
mental research. This seeks to 
uncover basic scientific facts 
that will contribute to man’s 
understanding of nature. 


Send your questions to Science 
in Action, 2521 Nemours Bidg., 
Wilmington, Delaware. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
.. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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NEW MOVIES 


ii" iTops, don't miss. i”iGeod. 
i Fair. Save your money. 


vvvvABOVE AND BEYOND 
(M-G-M). This is the stirring story of 
Col. Paul Tibbets, the man who 
dropped the first atomic bomb over 
Hiroshima. For more than two years he 
trained crews to service and fly the 
new B-29’s that delivered the bomb. 
For more than two years he lived with 
the daily awareness that he was pre- 
paring the greatest destruction ever re- 
leased against mankind. 

What kind of man was he? Above 
and Beyond shows us the Tibbets that 
his wife knew, a kind and courageous 
officer changing under his terrible bur- 
den, driving himself and his crews night 
and day. Tibbets emerged from his or- 
deal a patriot. The climax, arming the 
bomb in flight and the final drop over 
Hiroshima, is tense and exciting. Rob- 
ert Taylor, Eleanor Parker, and James 
Whitmore head the cast. 


“//STARS AND STRIPES FOR- 
EVER (20th Cent.-Fox). Anyone who 
enjoys the brisk beat of a Sousa march 
has some idea of the treat awaiting him 
in this gay musical. It is mainly a big, 
Technicolored album of some of the 
“March King’s” grandest tunes, with 
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humorous anecdotes from his long and 
successful career. They are all tied to- 
gether by a story about a handsome 
young Marine in Sousa’s band who falls 
in love. 

Robert Wagner and Debra Paget are 
attractive as the boy and girl, but the 
show really belongs to Clifton Webb all 
the way. As John Philip Sousa, the 
would-be ballad writer who just can’t 
help composing marches, he is a sort of 
Mr. Belvedere with whiskers. 


“APRIL IN PARIS (Warner Bros.). 
Everybody was looking forward to Ray 
Bolger repeating the good fun he gave 
us last year in Where's Charley? April 
in Paris comes nowhere near succeed- 
ing. It’s not his fault. He sings when he 
has to, dances when he can. Unfortu- 
nately, he has to spend most of his time 
clowning through a script that is lacking 
in laughs. 

Ray is Assistant Secretary to the As- 
sistant to the Undersecretary of State. 
Somehow he mistakes Ethel “Dynamite” 
Jackson, chorus girl in a Broadway mu- 
sical, for Miss Ethel Barrymore, the 
famous actress. He sends her an invita- 
tion to perform at an International Fes- 
tival of the Arts in Paris. Most of the 
action centers around his frantic efforts 
to get her off the delegation and then, 
after he has fallen in love with her, to 
keep her on. 








Right This Way 


A gir) from Pettingill Schoo), Rum- , 


ford, Maine, asks: 


When you spend a week end visiting 
a friend, should you write a thank-you 
note to your friend, or to her mother? 


Whenever you visit a friend, you 
should write a thank-you note *to her 
mother as soon as you are home again. 
It should be a short, but sincere and 
friendly, note telling her what a good 
time you had during your visit, and 
thanking her for her hospitality. 

You don't have to write to your 
friend, too, but it would be a nice thing 
to do. She would appreciate a special 
thank-you letter from you. And, since 
both she and her mother made your 
week end possible in different ways, you 


| should really want to thank both of 
| them separately. 


Brooks Bradly, Jr., Robert E. Lee 
School, Dallas, Texas, wants to know: 
Is it better for a boy to ask a girl for 


a date over the telephone, or when he 
sees her at school? 


It doesn’t really make any difference, 
so do whichever you prefer. If you're 
talking with a girl at school and want 
to ask her for a date, it would be nat- 
ural to do it then. However, if you don’t 
see the girl at school, or if you don’t 
get a chance to speak to her alone, then 
call her up to ask for your date. 


YOUR QUESTIONS 


If you have any social questions you'd 
like to have answered, send them to: 
Right This Way, Junior Scholastic, 351 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Questions of widest interest will be an 
swered in this colamn. We regret that 
we cannot answer questions by mail. Be 
sure to include your name, school, and 
address. If you do not wish your name 
used, say so. 





Taylor Replaces Van Fleet 
As Commander of U. N. Forces 


United Nations ground forces in 
Korea are now led by U. S. Lieu- 
tenant-General Maxwell D. Taylor. 
He replaces General James A. Van 
Fleet, who will be retired next 
month. 

Lieut.-Gen. Taylor, 51, is a brave 
and vigorous soldier. During World 
War II he led U. S. airborne troops 
in Africa and Europe. He was the 
first U. S. General to land in France 
during the war. The general jumped 
with his paratroopers. 

In Korea, stiff ground fighting has 
broken out at several parts of the icy 
155-mile battlefront. 


Senate Votes on Cabinet, 
Delays over Wilson’s Stock 


All nine members of the U. S. Cab- 
inet have been approved by the Sen- 
ate. Approval of Charles E. Wilson 
as Secretary of Defense was delayed 
a short while. 

Mr. Wilson owned $2,500,000 of 
stock in General Motors Corporation. 
GM does a huge defense business 


with our Government. Senators said 
Mr. Wilson would have to sell his 
stock. A U. S. law forbids a Govern- 
ment official to deal with a company 
in which he owns stock. 

Mr. Wilson was reluctant to sell. 
He had already given up a $600,000- 
a-year salary as head of General 
Motors. Selling his stock would cost 
him $600,000 in taxes. Then he 
changed his mind, promised to get 
rid of the stock, and was approved 
by the Senate. 


New Hampshire Snow Flown 
To San Juan, P. R., Children 


Boys and girls of San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, played in snow recently for the 
first time in their lives. 

Two tons of snow were flown to 
San Juan from the White Mountains 
of New Hampshire. The snow was 
unloaded at the Escobar Stadium for 
use in a “winter carnival.” 

The boys and girls had lively fun. 
They threw snowballs, built snow- 
men, rolled in the snow. But the fun 
soon came to an end in the 80-degree 
temperature. All the snow melted 
after about two hours. 


WITCHES’ HATS? No, these metal cones are not what the well-dressed witch 
will wear. But the cones will streak across the sky. They are used in jet 
planes to control the discharge of exhaust gases. Firestone produces them. 


President Pledges 
Defense of Freedom 


The U. S. will not stop its search 
for world-wide peace, President 
Eisenhower said in his Inaugural 
speech. But the U. S., he went on, 
will never bow down to an enemy 
and trade “honor for security.” 

“Americans, indeed all free men, 
remember that a soldier's pack is not 
so heavy a burden as a prisoner's 
chains,” said the President. 

He urged all freedom-loving na- 
tions to work together and build up 
their defenses. The U. S., he said, 
will work through the United Na- 
tions for world péace. Our Govern- 
ment respects the U. N. as the “living 
sign of all people’s hope for peace.” 
The U. S. shall “strive to make the 
U. N. an effective force.” 

Upon our nation’s strength now 
“rests the hope of free men every- 
where,” the President went on. “We 
are linked to all free peoples. We 
shall strive to help them.” 

The President called for hard work 
and sacrifice from all Americans for 
liberty’s sake. “No person, no home, 
no community, can be beyond the 
reach of this call for the peace we 
seek,” he said. 

More than 750,000 persons watched 
the Inaugural parade in Washington, 
after the President's speech. About 
25,000 persons took part in the pa- 
rade—plus 350 horses, three ele- 
phants, one Alaskan dog team. Four 
TV networks hooked up 118 stations 
in 74 cities to bring the parade to 21 
million TV sets across the U. S. 


Eisenhower Plans 
Radio and TV Interviews 


President Eisenhower plans to be 
interviewed by reporters on TV and 
radio about once a month. 

“The President says press inter- 
views serve a worth-while purpose 
by helping to keep Americans in- 
formed,” said a U. S. official. 

Reporters also will be able to fire 
questions at the President at least 
once a week at the White House. 
Cabinet members will be called in to 
discuss important U. S. matters and 
answer questions. 





U.S. Engineers Build 
Roads in Ethiopia 


A vast road-building project is 
under way in Ethiopia. More than 
2,800 miles of roads are being built 
or repaired. The roads will pave the 
way to tap Ethiopia's rich. mineral 
and farming resources. (See map.) 

Ethiopia needs roads badly. It 
covers 350,000 square miles. It is as 
large as Texas and Utah combined. 
But there are few roads and only two 
railways in the entire country. 

U. S. engineers head the road- 
building project. For many months 
they have been pushing across the 
mountainous land mapping out new 
roads. Behind them rumble long lines 
of U. S. bulldozers, cranes, trucks, 
and other equipment. 

The giant project has opened up 
jobs for 3,500 Ethiopian workers. 
They have rebuilt 1,000 miles of con- 
crete roads. The longest one stretches 
540 miles across plaiys, mountains. 

Two other concrete roads lead 
from Addis Ababa to the heart of 
Ethiopia’s cereal, oil-seed, and min- 
eral-producing areas. The entire road 
network will be completed in 1954. 
Ethiopia then will be able to haul 
many of its products to the port of 
Assab for trade. 


Ethiopia’s exact population is un- 
known. The government has never 
taken a census (a count of the popu- 
lation). Officials say the population 
is between 10 and 20 million. 


Mr. Truman Is Going to Rest; 
Adlai Stevenson Will Travel 


“How will you keep busy now?” 
reporters recently asked former Pres- 
ident Truman. 

“Until June, I'll be very busy 
resting,” Mr. Truman answered, 
smiling. He began his rest almost as 
soon as he arrived at Independence, 
Mo. At President Eisenhower's re- 
quest, Mr. and Mrs. Truman had 
traveled home by rail in a Presiden- 
tial car. Crowds greeted the train all 
along the way. 

Mr. Truman has been offered many 
jobs but has not yet accepted any. 
Not long ago he said: “There's 
nothing I'd like to do so much as 
serve in Congress again.” From 1935 
to 1944, Mr. Truman was a U. 5. 
Senator. 

Adlai E. Stevenson, the man who 
lost the election to President Eisen- 
hower, plans to travel. Mr. Stevenson 
will visit Japan, India, and possibly 
Korea. During the three-month trip, 
he may also visit the Middle East 
and Europe. 
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Map from Christian Science Monito- 


Map shows transportation system in Ethiopia and chief products. 


THE PACIFIC” 


BOY SCOUT WEEK, February 7-13, marks 
the 43rd year since founding of the 
Boy Scouts of America. More than 50,000 
Scouts will attend the third national 
jamboree next July in California. 


EISENHOWER WEARS 
HOMBURG, NOT TOPPER 


The high silk hat wasn’t the top 
hat during President Eisenhower's 
inaugural. That honor went to the 
homburg, a soft felt hat with a 
dented crown. 

President Eisenhower wore a black 
homburg. He became the first U. S. 
President ever to wear a homburg at 
his inaugural. The last 20 U. S. Presi- 
dents all had worn high silk hats on 
Inauguration Day. 

George Washington wore a three- 
cornered hat. The next 11 Presidents 
wore beaver hats. Then, in 1850, 
came the high silk hat. Millard Fill- 
more was the first to wear it at an 
inaugural. Ever since then all U. S. 
Presidents—except President Eisen- 
hower—have worn high silk hats. 

Several days before his inaugural, 
President Eisenhower announced 
that he would not wear a high hat. 
He said it wiggled around too much 
and made him uncomfortable. What's 
more, he went on, a high hat was 
too elegant and fancy for his taste. 
He believes in “democratic sim- 
plicity” of dress. 

The change in plans caught many 
officials unprepared. It wasn’t long 
before hat stores in Washington, 
D. C., were cleaned out of homburgs. 








News in a Nutshell 


The first regular TV link be- 
tween Canada and the U. S. has been 
opened, Live U. S. TV programs are 
now beamed over a 66-mile radio re- 
lay hook-up across the western end 
of Lake Ontario. The new TV link 
stretches between Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Toronto, Ontario. Before the link 
opened, U. S. TV programs were 
shown on film over Canadian TV. 


Yo-yos are spinning in Guate- 
mala. The up-and-down string toys 
have become a big hit there, thanks 
to a U. S. salesman. Recently he 
walked through Guatemala City 
showing people how to work a yo- 
yo. In two weeks he sold 60,000 yo- 
yos. And they’re still selling like hot 
cakes. 


Holes in U.S.-made Swiss cheese 
will be smaller. The size of Swiss 
cheese holes depends on how long 
the cheese is stored. The holes are 
made by harmless bacteria, which 
are used to give the cheese its flavor. 
The longer the cheese is stored, the 
bigger the holes become. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture 
experts recently set new standards 
for Swiss cheese. As a result, the 
holes will be half an inch in diam- 
eter. The reason: Cheese makers in 
the U. S. won't have to store their 
Swiss cheese so long before sending 
it to market. The flavor and quality 
of the cheese wii aot be changed. 





Asia’s first world’s fair opened in 
the Philippines on Feb. 1. It will 
close on April 30. 

The theme of the fair is “Philip- 
pine Progress Across the Centuries.” 
Fifty companies of the Philippines 
will exhibit their wares during the 
fair. More than 20 other nations, in- 
cluding the U. S., also plan to take 
part. 

The fair grounds, in Manila, cover 
47 acres of land. Pageants showing 
the history of the Philippines will be 
held. A huge amusement park has 
been built with picnic grounds, a 
swimming pool, sideshows, a roller 
coaster. 


U. 8. homes run on motors, re- 
ports an engineer. There are about 
200 million motors at work in U. S. 
homes. An average home uses from 
12 to 15 motors, in such things as 
vacuum cleaners, refrigerators, etc. 


0 Science News Dt ae 


200 Billion Stars 


How many stars are in the sky? 

Perhaps 200 billion, answer U. S. 
scientists. About half of these are 
“black stars.” They are so far off they 
cannot be seen even with the most 
powerful telescopes. Many are hid- 
den by clouds of dust. 

Scientists can “hear” the black 
stars. Like all stars, they give off 
radio waves. These are picked up by 
radio telescopes. The telescopes are 
sensitive radio receivers. They record 
the hissing noises (radio waves) 
made by stars. 

(No one knows what causes radio 
waves. Sometimes they are heard as 
static on a radio. Static is also caused 
by electricity in the air.) 

Britain is now building the world’s 
biggest radio telescope at Manches- 
ter, England. 


GG Against Pollo 


This year U. S. scientists will fight 
polio with Gamma Globulin, GG for 
short. GC is the newest protection 
against polio. The dreaded disease 
leaves many persons paralyzed or 
crippled for life. 

GG is part of the blood. It con- 
tains most of the antibodies. Anti- 
bodies fight germs in the body. 

For example, when a boy has 
measles it leaves antibodies in his 
bloodstream. They usually prevent 
him from catching measles ‘again. 

In recent years U. S. scientists 
studied the antibodies in GC blood 
samples from thousands of persons. 
The scientists discovered polio anti- 
bodies in many of the samples. This 
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meant that the adults from whom 
the samples were taken had once 
come down with polio. 

Scientists collected such GG from 
blood banks. In an experiment, they 
injected it into 27,386 girls and boys 
during an outbreak of polio. Only 26 
came down with polio. These were 
mild cases. 

A large supply of GG is now being 
gathered together in blood banks by 
the American Red Cross and March 
of Dimes fund. 

GG injection does no good after 
the polio virus attacks. 


Philippine Pygmies 


A savage tribe of 150 pygmies has 
been found in the Zambales Moun- 
tains of Luzon Island in the Philip- 
pines. They are the first pygmies ever 
discovered living in the Philippines. 

Scientists say the pygmies may be 
descendants of the first settlers to the 
islands about 10,000 years ago. At 
that time, some scientists believe, the 
islands still were connected to Asia’s 
mainland. Pygmies from Asia could 
have moved to what is now Luzon. 

The pygmies, known as Abenlens, 
stand about four feet tall. They have 
strong, muscular legs and a reddish 
tint to their hair. The Abenlens live 
in large family groups. They are not 
friendly to outsiders. 
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retriever, works at a hotel in England. 


walk during time their owners are at the hotel. 
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LL his life Thomas Alva Edison 

enjoyed reading. One day when 
he was 12 he visited a library in De- 
troit, Mich. Tom measured its book 
shelves with a ruler. He decided to 
read “one foot” of books a week. 

Science books were Tom's favor- 
ites. He bought chemicals to try ex- 
periments described in the books. 
Tom set up his first workshop in the 
cellar of the Edison home at Port 
Huron, Mich. The Edisons had 
moved there from Milan, Ohio. Tom 
was born in Milan on February 11, 
1847. 

Tom's motto was “seeing is believ- 
ing.” He never believed an experi- 
ment was possible until he had tried 
it himself. Soon he needed money 
to buy more chemicals. Tom took a 
part-time job on the Grand Trunk 
Railway. Its trains ran between Port 
Huron and Detroit. Tom sold sand- 
wiches, candy, and newspapers to 
passengers. 

At 15, Tom had an accident. A con- 
ductor tried to help him aboard a 
moving train. While pulling Tom up, 
the conductor's hands slipped and 
he injured the boy’s ears. From then 
on Tom began to grow deaf. 


COURAGEOUS RESCUE 


Tom Edison was a courageous boy. 
One day he saw a small boy playing 
on the tracks of a station near Port 
Huron. An empty freight car rolled 
down the tracks. Tom dashed across 
them and pushed the small boy out 
of danger in the nick of time. 

“I have no money to give you as 
a reward, Tom,” said the boy’s fa- 
ther, a station agent. “But I'll teach 
you how to be a telegraph operator.” 

Tom was delighted. He built his 
own set to practice the Morse code 
































at home. Soon he mastered the code. 
After three months the agent said: 
“Tom, you're a fine operator. There's 
nothing else I can teach you.” 

Tom became an operator in Port 
Huron. He was a hard worker. But 
off duty he continued to study sci- 
ence and try experiments. 

One winter evening he visited an- 
other telegraph office in Port Hu- 
ron. “It’s not at all cold out tonight,” 
he said to the operator on duty. “The 
ice in the St. Clair river may melt 
and cause trouble for ships.” 

“Don't fret,” answered the opera- 
tor. “It’s quiet here. I haven't heard 
a sound over the wire for hours.” 

Tom examined the telegraph. “No 
wonder,” he said. “The wire is dead.” 


EMERGENCY ACTION 


A few minutes later a man rushed 
into the office. “A boat has been 
smashed in by ice near the town of 
Sarnia,” he cried. “The only help for 
the passengers can come from Sar- 
nia. Get word there fast.” (Sarnia is 
across the river from Port Huron in 
Ontario. ) 

“But my set isn’t working,” said 
the telegraph operator. 

A loud whistle blast filled the air. 
It was the warning signal of the eve- 
ning train pulling into Port Huron. 
Tom sprang into action. He sped 
across the railroad yard and jumped 
aboard the locomotive as it stopped. 
He told the engineer about the boat 
accident and dead wire. 

Then Tom grabbed the whistle 
cord. He sent out a call for help to 
Sarnia in Morse code. No answer 
came back. Tom repeated his call 
again. Soon Sarnia answered with 
long and short whistle blasts: 

“Rescue ... ship... leaving... 
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now ... for... damaged . . . vessel.” 

The Port Huron operator ran up 
to Tom. “Good work!” he said. “You 
keep using your head like that and 
the whole world will someday hear a 
lot about Thomas Alva Edison.” 

Truer words were never spoken. 
Edison did use his head. From 1868 
to 1930 he secured 1,097 patents on 
inventions. In time, all the world 
knew his name. 


NEVER GAVE UP 


Once Edison tackled a problem, 
he never gave up until he solved it. 
In the early 1900s Edison was work- 
ing on an invention. One day an as- 
sistant said to him: “You've tried 
thousands of experiments to com- 
plete this invention. None have 
worked, Why don’t you quit?” 

“Quit?” Edison replied, “Why, I've 
just started.” 

“But what do you have to show 
for all your effort?” 

“I've learned a lot,” Edison said. 
“I've learned 8,000 things that won’t 
work.” 

In 1910, after 50,000 more failures, 
the invention was perfected. It was 
the storage battery. 


HARD WORK COUNTS 


Scientists looked upon Edison as a 
genius. But he said: “Well, that’s not 
really so—clean, hard work is what 
makes success. Genius is 1 per cent 
inspiration, and 99 per cent perspira- 
tion.” 

Thomas Alva Edison's many in- 
ventions improved the way of living 
for our nation and the world. The 
electric light, phonograph, and mo- 
tion picture are only three. Edison 
died on October 18, 1931. But man- 
kind long will remember his name. 





| Live on the Barrens 


Y home is on the shore of Lake 
Shaneujuak, which means “lake 
that is crosswise to the winds.” It is 
called South Henik Lake on the 
maps, and is about 125 miles west of 
Hudson Bay, down in the corner of 
the Northwest Territories of Canada. 
Our lake is about 50 miles south 
of Padlei, a trading post. Padlei is the 
biggest place I have ever seen. It has 
three real wooden buildings—the 
store, the house, and the native hut. 
Our people put up igléos nearby in 
winter, and pitch their tents there in 
summer. Does this seem like a small 
place to you? Well, it is all in what 
you are used to. 
Our people are the Padleimiuts, 
“the people of the willow thickets,” 


By AGARTOOK 
As told te Richard Herrington 


and we are only one small group of 
Canada’s 7,000 Eskimos. I do not 
know very much about other Eski- 
mos, just about our own tribe and 
those who live near us. Some Eskimos 
live beside the seashore, and they 
hunt seals and walruses. I have never 
seen any of these, but a man told my 
father about them. 

My father’s name is Pipkaknak, 
and he is the best hunter and trap- 
per of the Padleimiut people. My 
mother’s name is Padluk. My own 
name is Agartook, and I am 16 years 
old; I am a girl, and the oldest child, 
My name means “hand.” Nanow and 
Pookiluk are my young brothers. Our 
little sister, Keenalik, is 9. 

We do not have any surnames* 
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South Henth Lake 











Map designed by Junior Scholastic’s 
Large map shows the region where the Padileimiuts live. 
this erea in Canada. Padleimiuts rarely leave their own 


amongst our people. But when our 
boys and girls go to a mission* 
school, as sometimes happens, they 
are given a second name. I don’t un- 
derstand why the kabloonas [white 
people] have to have two names. 

We have a servant, who is a rela- 
tive. Her father, Oolie, is a good guide, 
but not a very good hunter, so we let 
her live with us and help with the 
work. She carries in snow to melt for 
tea-water, scrapes the fat off hides, 
brings in firewood, and softens muk- 
luks [boots] with her teeth in the 
mornings. She is not really one of 
the family. 

Our country is called “the Barren 
Lands” because it is flat and treeless. 
The greund is mostly rock and 
muskeg*, with bogs and lakes of 
all sizes. Underneath the muskeg, the 
ground is always frozen. But the top 
gets mushy in summer, so that it is 
hard to walk and your feet get wet 
at every step. 


WE PREFER WINTER 

Summer is nice enough, because it 
is warm and sunny then, though not 
really hot. But there are many sting- 
ing insects, like mosquitoes and big 
brown flies and smali black flies. We 
usually move to a high spot then, 
where the wind keeps the flies down. 
One nice thing about summer is that 
millions of short-stemmed flowers are 
in bloom. After that, we gather dif- 
ferent kinds of berries, like the yel- 
low bakeapple. 

But we like winter much better. 
The snow makes everything clean 
again, and we put on our nice warm 
furs. The insects are gone and the 
fur grows thick on our dogs. We all 
feel good when we see the first snow- 
flakes. And we like it in real winter 
when the constant wind blows little 
rippled patterns in the hard snow. I 
think our country is the most beauti- 
ful in the world. 

It gets cold at times. But when the 
temperature goes to 60 below zero, 
we just stay at home. But 40 below 
is not bad, unless the wind is blow- 
ing. 

*® Means word is defined on page 13. 





You see, we wear caribou-skin 
clothing. Some scientists who studied 
the caribou told us that the caribou 
skin is the warmest, lightest fur in 
the north. But our people knew that 
centuries ago. The scientists also told 
us that our sunglasses were the best 
for the Arctic, and we just smiled 
politely. Of course they are. We 
whittle them out of wood, with a 
little slit to see through, and none of 
us gets snow blindness. 


WE LIVE IN IGLOOS 


I should tell you about our houses. 
A few miles from our encampment 
there is a forest of small trees. Some 
Eskimos live there, “the edge of the 
woods people.” The snow in the 
forest is too soft to make good hard 
snowblocks for building igloos. So 
they make huts out of logs with a dirt 
floor. You can imagine how dirty that 
is, and when fur clothing gets dirty 
it also gets cold. 

Our igloo is sometimes called a 
tupik. It is halfway between the real 
snowhouse and the skin tent we use 
in summer. There are four families 
in our encampment. (You see, too 
many people cannot live close to- 
gether, because there is not enough 
fur and food for a lot of people.) 
Only one family lives in an igloo. 
The other houses are like ours, but 
ours is the biggest. Its walls are of 
blocks of hard snow, but the roof is 
of caribou skins sewn together. This 
roof is held up by sticks. 

Our windows are made of ice 
taken from the lake. We cannot see 
through them, but a great deal of 
light comes through. The inside of 
an igloo is not as dark as you might 
think. One visitor told me that it was 
brighter on sunny days than most of 
the kabloonas’ houses. 


INSIDE OUR HOME 


Our igloo is not exactly like the 
others. We have steps cut down into 
the snow, then a tunnel, and then the 
igloo itself. (Igloo is just another 
word for “house.”) We have a small 
stove, made of a gasoline drum, and 
we burn wood in it. The wood is 
scarce and far distant, so we have 
only a small fire in it. You don’t need 
a big fire when you wear fur cloth- 
ing. Anyway, we don’t want our 
house to melt down around our 
necks! 

The igloos melt in springtime, and 
we move a distance away. The roof 
becomes our summer tent. Then Pip- 


Photos by Richard Harrington 


Here is Agartook with her family. in back row are her brothers, Pookiluk 
and Nanow. In front row, her father Pipkaknak, Agartook, her sister Keenalik, 
and her mother Padivk. Clothing is worn with fur side turned in for warmth. 


kaknak, my father, and my brothers, 
Nanow and-Pookiluk, hunt for cari- 
bou and for birds. Or they go out 
in the kayak [a little canoe covered 
with caribou skin] to fish in the lake. 

Some of our food is not very well 
cooked because of a lack of fuel. But 
we like the raw taste. It takes a very 
long time to boil water for tea, of 
which we drink a great deal. But we 
have lots of time. 

We eat fish either frozen or cooked. 
Frozen fish is cold to the teeth, but 
it makes you feel nice and warm in- 
side. Some people say that walnuts 
taste like frozen fish. 


CARIBOU IS MOST IMPORTANT 


But most of our food is boiied. We 
prefer caribou meat to anything else, 
but in summer we eat ducks and 
geese and their eggs. There are thou- 
sands upon thousands of waterfowl 
nesting in our muskeg lakes. 

Amongst the many animals the 
caribou is the most important. We 
get our clothing from it. As you can 
see in the pictures, we wear fur 
clothes. The inside suit of clothes 
has the fur turned toward the skin, 
so it is cosy and warm. That's the 
kulitak, which we wear indoors. But 
when we go out in cold weather, we 
put on another fur suit of baggy 
pants and a big loose artiggi [parka]. 
The hood is sometimes trimmed with 
wolverine*. Our women’s hoods are 
very tall and flop over on our shoul- 
ders in a pretty way. 

Inside the house, our children 
laugh and shout and play. Like most 


Eskimo children, they never quarrel. 
Mother never scolds, but whenever 
she asks us to do anything, we do it 
right away. Attata (that's our word 
for “father”) doesn’t give many or- 
ders, just a few words spoken in a 
low voice, but he is so good to us that 
we like to please him immediately. 

Eskimo children soon learn to be 
useful. Mother taught me how to 
brush the snow out of our clothing 
before coming into the igloo. If you 
bring snow in, it melts, and then 
freezes when you go out. Even the 
warmest fur feels cold then. She 
showed me how to scrape the snow 
floor with the lid of a can to get it 
clean. Now I pass on these lessons 
to little Keenalik. 


BED OF SNOW 


Mother showed me that the furs 
are warmer if they are shaken or 
beaten out in the air. We use caribou 
skins for bedding, and we sleep with- 
out any clothing at night. Our bed is 
a shelf of snow, covered first with a 
matting of twigs, then with our fur 
blankets. We sit on the shelf during 
the day to sew or do other work, and 
the younger children rest there, or 
play games or tell stories. 

Sometimes on winter days, when 
we cannot go out because of stormy 
weather, Mother shows us string 
games and tells the stories to go with 
them. These string figures are like 
cat’s-cradles, but much more compli- 
cated. I have learned to do some of 
them. We play these games in winter 
“to catch the sun in the meshes of 
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the string,” niy mother says, laugh- 
ing. But she will not let the boys play 
with the string alone, for fear they 
might offend the spirits. Then later 
on, they might get tangled in their 
fishingdines and perhaps drown. 
Our brothers must learn the things 
which are ‘important to Eskimo 
hunters. My father teaches them how 
to ice the mud runners of his long 
sled. Nanow carries out a bit of wa- 
ter, dips a piece of dog fur into it, 
and smooths it over the runner. It 
hardens into ice immediately, which 
helps the sled to slide over the hard 
snow. My father nods, “That is well 
done.” Nanow is happy, and he will 
not have to learn that lesson again 
because he has learned it well now. 


DRIVING AND FISHING 


Nanow and Pookiluk have played 
with a small sled and with one or 
two dogs since they were quite small. 
They know how to harness a dog, 
but they cannot drive very well yet. 
The boys must learn to handle dogs, 
because it is essential in hunting or 
trapping later on. 

My father takes the boys out on 
the frozen surface of the lake. He 
shows them how to chip away the ice 
with a long-handled chisel. Then, 
with a fishing line made of caribou 
sinew*, he shows them how to jig* 
for Arctic char, which is like salmon. 
It is cold out there in the wind, and 
sometimes my father builds a wind- 
break of snowblocks 


YOUNG COME FIRST 

Sometimes my father shares the 
catch with the old folks in the little 
igloo. But he thinks that young hunt- 
ers should be fed first. The old peo- 
ple will soon die, because they are 
very old and have not very much to 
eat. They know that it is not good 
for people to live so long that they 
become a burden to the rest of the 
tribe. 

Our father also teaches my brothers 
how to shoot ptarmigan in winter. 
These are plump birds with white 
feathers, so that they are hard to see 
against the white snow. They are 
just as hard to find in summer, too. 
Then their feathers are mottled 
white and brown and they look ex- 
actly like the stormy muskeg ground 
on which they sit. 

Sometimes a kabloona comes 
around to visit our encampment. It 
may be a missionary or perhaps the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 


with his dogs and his helper. He 
would+soon lose his way and die on 
the Barrens if it were not for his 
Eskimo guide. The kabloona does 
not know very much about taking 
care of himself in the Arctic. 

The Mounted Policeman comes 
around perhaps to count the people, 
or to make sure we have enough 
food, or to see that we do not have 
quarrels, or for whatever mysterious 
reason he does travel. We do not al- 
ways understand, but we welcome 
him, for Eskimos like to be hos- 
pitable. 

It is not the fault of the Mounted 
Policeman or the government, and 
certainly not our hunters, if we do 
not get enough to eat. You see, we 
live almost wholly from the caribou, 
which we call tuktu. Every part of 
the animal can be used, and not the 
smallest particle is wasted. 

We and our dogs eat the meat. We 
use the hide to make clothing, bed- 


ding and even our summer tents. We 


Agartook shoWs how they use a knife 
to cut off mouthful of caribou meat. 


use the horns as a brake for our dog- 
sleds. The paunch with its half- 
digested caribou moss makes a kind 
of sour salad for us. We use the long 
sinews from near the spine as thread 
for sewing. We crack the bones to 
get the marrow*. 

Yet for all our care, sometimes 
there is no food for man or dog. For 
instance, we have eight dogs. They 
are good strong dogs, because Pip- 
kaknak is a good hunter. But they 
are thinner than usual because they 
have not much to eat this winter. 
My father says that famine happens 
every now and then, and he just 
shrugs his shoulders, “If we die, we 
die.” 

Attata Pipkaknak must shoot one 


caribou each day to provide a good 
living for our family and dogs. But 
last year, he got only 90 caribou. It 
is a good thing that fox furs brought 
a high price, or we would have 
starved. Some of our neighbors got 
so little meat that their dogs died. 
Then they could not go hunting or 
trapping, and had no dogs to have 
puppies in the spring. If anyone gets 
food at such a time, he shares it first 
with his own family, then with the 
neighbors. That is the Eskimo way. 
How can we go hungry when there 
are caribou by the thousands? When 
there are fish in nearly every lake? 


DEPEND ON CARIBOU 


This is the reason: We depend on 
the caribou. Most years we are not 
disappointed. But no one knows the 
ways of the caribou—not our wisest 
old men, nor the young white scien- 
tists who come to study them. The 
caribou move north in many little 
herds in spring, then south again in 
the fall. A few stay around both 
summer and winter. But the big mi- 
grations* are the important thing. 
And which route will they take this 
year? No one can tell. Eskimos and 
white men have died, waiting for the 
caribou migration to come by the 
familiar route. But for some reason, 
the caribou swerved off in another 
direction. 

You think this a very hard life, 
perhaps, and that we should learn to 
fish with nets or to hunt the seal and 
walrus? Or maybe the government 
should suppiy us with food? 


WE LIKE OUR WAYS 
Well, we are not a coastal people. 
We do not know how to catch the 
seal and walrus and the white whale. 
Padleimiuts do not even know what 
they taste like. To learn all this, we 
would have to move from our fa- 


_miliar country. We would have to 


eat unfamiliar things. I notice that 
the kabloona likes his own kind of 
food and not ours. So you must not 
blame us if we do not care to change 
our ways. 

If the government should supply 
us with food, that would be very 
easy and pleasant, I suppose. But my 
father says that we would all become 
lazy and our young men would be- 
come “post-loungers,” just hanging 
around the trading posts all the time. 
That is not good for anyone, he says. 

“Some of the kabloona’s ways are 


*% Means word is defined on page 13. 





good, but the old ways are best for 
the Eskimo,” says Pipkaknak. 

He wants his children to be good 
Eskimos, self-reliant and independ- 
ent, not getting used to the white 
man’s ways and products. He does 
not wish the white man’s religion 
either, and the nfissionaries call him 
a “pagan”*. He thinks that lessons 
in a school room make a boy or girl 
unfitted for life in an igloo. I think 
he is right, because he is a wise man 
in other things, too. 

Even though none of us has ever 
gone to school, we have been trained 
for the life we must lead. And we 
can all read, even little Keenalik. But 
we read Eskimo, in syllabic® writ- 
ing. Some people say that the white 
man writes shorthand very much like 
our syllabic writing. It is easy to 
learn, and the Indians to the south 
of us use it for their language, too. 


AT THE TRADING POST 


We go to the kabloona’s trading 
post at Padlei sometimes. Attata 
Pipkaknak is a trapper, like most of 
our people. He has 50 to 60 traps, 
and his trapline is 30 miles long. He 
catches a few mink, the occasional 
wolverine, but mostly Arctic white 
fox. These are small foxes, and their 
pelts are useless, at least to an 
Eskimo. 

But the kabloona seems to like 
them, though I cannot imagine what 
they can be used for. Sometimes the 
trader gives my father $3.50 worth 
of goods in exchange for each pelt. 
Sometimes he gives a lot more than 
that. Why should the price go up and 
down, I wonder? 

Usually, my father goes to the 
trading post himself. Sometimes my 
brothers.go with him, because they 


Kumok, a guest at Pipkaknak’s, beats drum for a drum dance. 


must learn to trade, too. Once a year, 
we all go. It takes about two days’ 
travel by dog team to reach Padlei. 
We sleep overnight in a little way- 
side igloo which my father builds in 
about one hour’s time. 

We Eskimos like visiting, and we 
like having company. So it is lots of 
fun at Padlei, especially when our 
relatives and friends are there, too, 
trading in their winter’s catch of fox 
furs. There is a young Eskimo hunter, 
just a little older than me, who might 
be there again this year. I hope he is. 


SO MANY THINGS 


Have you ever visited a trading 
post? Isn't it a wonderful place? All 
kinds of bright and colorful packages 
on the shelves. Bolts of calico cloth. 
Ropes. Tin pails. Guns and ammuni- 
tion. Food of every description. 
Needles and thread and string to 
make fish nets... it’s so exciting 
we don’t know what to choose first. 
We want everything at once. But we 
can’t, of course, so we try to be wise 
about what we choose> 

We take our time to look over the 
shelves. We remind ourselves that 
we want some cloth, tea, powdered 
milk, flour, and baking powder. Pip- 
kaknak needs some bullets, and a 
new iron end for his ice-chisel. He 
chooses the things that are best for 
his own life. 

Our mother taught us how to sew 
beads in nice patterns on bits of 
cloth. Then we sew the cloth to our 
kulitaks, for decoration. I have two 
pieces of beadwork, and two red 
strings to tie up my braids. But at 
Padlei! Oh, the lovely clothes the 
women wear there! Some of them 
have beads on their shoulders, and 
around their faces. And some of them 
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wear white caribou-skin kulitaks. 
Then I ask my father to get some 
beads at the trading post. 

A few years ago, the trader told 
us that we could have much more 
goods in the store from now on. It 
seems that the government of Can- 
ada decided that every child needed 
a little bit of money of its own to 
buy food with. Our family allowance 
amounts to $180 a year. This is the 
last year I will receive my share, 
since I am now 16. 

When many trappers and hunters 
are gathered, the trader says, “Now 
we shall have a Sports Day.” What 
fun that is! We run races, or tug on 
a rope to see who can pull hardest. 
We have dog-team races, or if the ice 
is melted in Kinga Lake, we have 
kayak races. Best of all, we have a 
scramble for all kinds of things from 
the store—candies, gum, tobacco, 
needles... . 


DANCES AND SONGS 


Then at night, we crowd into the 
hut near the store, and one of our 
Padleimiut men tightens the caribou 
skin over his drum. And we have a 
drum dance. 

One after another of the men takes 
the drum, striking it only on the 
wooden framework and a small stick. 
The drummer stamps and shouts. 
And we girls and women sing the 
old, old songs of our people. When 
we sing, we have a wonderful feel- 
ing of being part of the country, and 
part of a long line of people who 
ore lived here : 


[Editor's note: We are sorry to say 
that you cannot write to Agartook. 
She does not know English and has 
no postal address. | 


Nanow is scratching frost off house's ice window with stick. 
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Idea Men 


for Cars 


By SAREL EIMERL 


Dick Sinko tries ovt an experimental Chrysler, the K-310. 


Specio! Reporter for Junior Scholastic 


HE cars, gleaming new Plym- 

ouths, streamed off the twin as- 
sembly lines. As each reached the 
end of its conveyor belt, someone 
jumped into the driver's seat, started 
the engine, and drove it away. An- 
other car was finished in the three- 
a-minute, 1,588-a-day procession. 

The Plymouth factory in Detroit, 
Michigan, is the biggest auto assem- 
bly plant in the world. It is all on 
one floor, under one roof, and it cov- 
ers 28 acres of floor space. Every 
inch of that space is needed. Thir- 
teen thousand men and women work 
busily on the assembly lines. Every 
one of the 1,588 cars which come out 
daily contains about 13,000 parts. 
Yet only 52 minutes after a car's 
frame goes onto the final conveyor 
belt, it comes off the other end, ready 
to be driven away. 

The automobiles we drive today 
have come a long way since Henry 
Ford's Model-T first appeared in 
1908. Perhaps you have wondered 
who has produced these changes. 


Who decides what our next year's 
models will look like? Who designs 
them? 

To find the answers to these ques- 
tions, I drove out to Chrysler's 
Central Engineering Division at 
Highland Park, a few miles from 
downtown Detroit. (The company 
produces Chryslers, De Sotos, 
Dodges, and Plymouths.) There I 
met Tom Bannister, chief designer 
of De Soto cars. 

Tom Bannister told me how he 
had come to design cars. 

“I started in 1934,” he remem- 
bered. “I'd been interested in cars 
right through high school. I went to 
engineering school for three years, 
then to art school for two. Next I 
managed to get a job in the design- 
ing section of General Motors. That's 
where I gained experience.” 

“Is it up to you,” I asked, “to de- 
cide what the next De Soto will look 
like?” 

Tom laughed. “No,” he said, “the 
days when one man designed a car 


Tom Bannister (right) with small clay model, three-eighths the size of a car. 


are over. Modern automobiles are 
too complicated for one man to han- 
dle. I work with four other body 
stylists*. We think up ideas to- 
gether.” 

“What happens to those ideas?” 

“We draw sketches of them. If the 
sketch looks as if it might work, we 
make a design in clay, three-eighths 
the size of a car. 

“When we have some clay models 
ready, we show them to the top peo- 
ple in.the company,” Tom said. “The 
men who have to decide what model 
we're going to make like to see a big 
selection before they make up their 
minds. When they’ve decided which 
one they like, we go to work on it.” 

The stylists work in a long room, 
lined with cork walls. Around the 
walls hang drawings of new designs. 
At one end of the room hangs a sheet 
of black paper the size of an automo- 
bile. On it is an outline of the model 
the stylists are perfecting. 

“We work out the details togeth- 
er,” Tom went on. “Of course each 
stylist specializes on a separate sec- 
tion. One man will work on the back, 
another on the doors, and so on. Our 
next step is to prepare a full-size 
model in clay. That takes four or five 
months. Then we make a full-size 
model in wood. That takes about an- 
other four mouths. All the time we're 
finding out what will work and what 
won't, and changing our original de- 
sign. Then we make models of every 
separate part that will be needed. 
Those parts are built in metal. They 
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have to be made and assembled by 
hand.” 


“Then the car's ready?” 
“Not so fast.” Tom turned to Jim 


‘Shank, the production designer. 


“Tell him, Jim.” 

“This is where I come in,” Jim 
said. “My job is to see whether the 
parts can actually be made and 
whether they will fit properly. Re- 
member, a thousandth of an inch can 
make all the difference. Many parts 
have to be tested to see whether 
they can stand the strain that will be 
put on them. Then we have to see 
whether dies* and tools can be built 
to make the parts. That's done by 
another department, the master me- 
chanics.” 

“How long does it take,” I asked, 
“from the first idea in Tom’s mind 
until the first automobile comes off 
the line?” 

“About three years,” Jim said. 

“One more question,” I said. “Tom, 
what makes a good designer?” 


GOOD DESIGNERS 


“Good designers need critical 
minds and new ideas,” Tom said. 
“They're the kind who wonder wheth- 
er an automobile has to have four 
wheels. They've got to love automo- 
biles, and always be working on new 
ideas to make automobiles better. 

“And there’s another thing I'd like 
you to tell your readers. Now only 
about 125 men are actually working 
at designing new styles. But there’s 
going to be a huge increase in the 
number of designers. Every company 
wants new and better designers. It’s 
the way an automobile looks that 
makes people buy it.” 

“And the way a car goes,” Jim 
Shank added. “Here's another thing 
you can tell your readers. We want 
a lot more engineers. Chrysler has a 
special school for engineers. We 
need more than we ever have. And 
so do all the other companies. We all 
want more men like Dick here.” 

Twenty-five-year-old Dick Sinko 
had just received his master’s degree 


from the Chrysler Institute of En-- 


gineering. I walked down with him 
to look at a new experimental Chrys- 
ler car, the K-310. 

“Gosh,” I said. “I wish I had this 
baby to drive around in.” 

Dick patted the hood fondly. 
“This is why I became an automobile 
engineer,” he said. “One day, maybe, 
I'll help design something like this.” 


WORDS TO THE WISE 


WHAT’S IN A WORD? 


candle. Our word candle comes 
from the Latin word candere, mean- 
ing “to shine with a white light.” 
This is the same root that gives us 
candid and candidate. A candid per- 
son is frank, open, and honest; he 
“shines” with the white light ‘of 
truthfulness. A candidate, in Roman 
times, wore a shining white robe. 

Candles were so much a part of 
people's lives in earlier times that the 
word candle was used in many ex- 
pressions. Some are still common to- 
day. Here are some examples: 


“*He can’t hold a candle to you.” 
This means, “You are much better 
than he is.” The expression dates 
back to the days when a boy held a 
candle to light people’s way from 
the theatre to their carriages. He was 
called a “link-boy,” and was looked 
down upon. So to say that someone 
couldn’t “hold a candle” to someone 
else was the same as saying he wasn’t 
even fit to hold the candle. 

“The game isn’t worth the can- 
dle.” This is a term orginated by 
gamblers. When the amount of 
money in a game was very small, it 
seemed the winnings would not be 
enough to pay for the candle burned. 

“Burning your candle at both 
ends.” An English writer named 
Smollett frst used this phrase in the 
1700s. It describes someone who 
lives in a wasteful manner, and who 
is likely to end up by having lost 
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everything he owns. The idea is: If 
you burn a candle at both ends at 
once you are wasting the candle. 


Here’s How 


How many words of three letters 
or more can you get from CAN- 
DLES? If you can get as many as 
fifteen, you are a word wizard! 

To help you off to a good start, 
here are some clues to five words 
contained in CANDLES: 

1. Not dirty. 

2. To look closely at something. 

3. In music, a series of notes that 
go either up or down in tone. 

4. A light, spear-like weapon. 

5. This has runners, and is used 
for riding down snowy hills. 

Did you guess those five? Now try 
to find ten more words in CANDLES 
so that you can roll up a blue-ribbon 
score of 15. (You may get even 
more than fifteen words. ) 


Words from CANDLES 
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pue 
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STARRED * WORDS 


Words starred® in this issue are defined here. 


dies. Noun. Tools used to shape 
metal. 

jig. Verb. To fish through ice by 
jerking the hook up and down. 

marrow. Noun. Soft material inside 
bones. 

migration (mye-GRAY-shuhn). Noun. 
A move from one living-place to an- 
other. 

mission (MIHSH-uhn). Noun used as 
adjective. Describes activities of groups 
who go to places to give people religious 
training. , 

muskeg (MUHSS-kehg). Noun. A bog 
or marshy place. 


pagan (PAY-guhn). Noun. Anyone 
who is neither Christian, Jew, or Mo- 
hammedan; usually one who believes in 
many gods rather than one God. 

sinew (SIHN-yew). Noun. One of the 
tough cords that connect muscles with 
different parts of the body. 

stylists (STILE-ihsts). Noun. Style ex- 
perts. 

surname (SIHR-name). Noun. Family 
name; last name. 

syllabic (sih-LAB-ihk), Adjective. De- 
scribes writing in which each symbol 
stands for the sound of a whole syllable. 

wolverine (WOOL-ver-EEN. Pro- 
nounce 00 as in foot). Noun. A flesh- 
eating animal with a shaggy coat. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 
Padleimiut (PAHD-lih-mute). 
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1952 All-American 
H.S. Football Squad 


ERE it is, folks, our 1952 All-Ameri- 
can High School Football Team. 
We present it humbly. We know that 
nobody can pick the 11, 33, or even 100 
“best” players from the 300,000 or more 
high school boys who play the game. 

Our only thought was to honor the 
brilliant stars who caught our eye. To 
the hundreds of equally as deserving 
athletes whose deeds escaped us, we 
extend our deepest regrets. 

As you can see, our backfield choices 
appear under four headings: Quarter- 
backs are T men only; Tailbacks played 
in the single wing; Halfbacks are mainly 
running, blocking, and defensive backs; 
and Fullbacks are just that. 

The 77 all-stars hail from 36 states. 
Five states tied for selectee honors— 
California, Minnesota, New Jersey, New 
York, and Pennsylvania each placing 
four men on the squad. 

Individual school honors were won 
by six schools, each of whom placed 
two men on the All-American. They 
were: joes Manian, Ohio; Ada, Okla.; Fair 


Park of Shreveport, La.; Lawrence, 
Kans.; Everett, Wash.; and Montclair, 
N. J.~state champions all. 

Smallest man on the squad is Arnold 
Johnson of Brookings, S. D., a 147- 
pound wonder. Tallest player is Lamar 
Lundy, Richmond, Ind.’s 6-7 end, while 
the heaviest is Bill Crozier, Knoxville, 
lowa’s 260-pound tackle. 


John Bell ( Enid) Okla. 

Joseph Bosse (C. Catholic) Lawrence, 
Mass. 

Dan Coyle (Ramsay) Birmingham, Ala. 

Wayne Deden (Red Wing) Minn. 

Bob Juhan (Murphy) Atlanta, Ga. 

Mike Higgins (U. of Detroit) Mich. 

Bob Khoenle ( Massillon) Ohio 

Chuck Leimbach ( Roosevelt) Fresno, Cal. 

Lamar Lundy ( Richmond) Ind. 

Ernie Pitts (Aliquippa) Pa. 

Nick Rudge ( Boise) Idaho 

Jack Stilwell (New Trier) Winnetka, I. 

Harvey Wenz (W. Harding) Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Normie Wright Sages") Mass. 


TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


Food that's left upon your plate 

Can't be considered food you ate; 
Only with the right foods in you 

Can good health and growth continue. 








Are you a fussy Gussie or a finicky Phil about eating? Improve 


your appetite by getting more 


lf you still don’t lick the 


platter clean, see 


rest, exercise, and fresh ai 


your doctor 


SPORTS 


TACKLES 
Clarence Anderson (Los Angeles) Cal. 
Byron Beams (Ada) Okla. 
Harley Brown (Fair Park) Shreveport, La. 


Harold Drescher ( Bemidji) Minn. 

Jim Gafford (Lubbock) Texas 

Jim Geiser (Massillon) Ohio 

Robert Green (Carver) Phoenix, Ariz. 
Robert Hobert (Minneapolis West) Minn. 
Dick Knight (S. Side) Rock. Center, N. Y. 
Marvin Nevins (Omaha North) Neb. 
Robert Pollock (Mt. Carmel) Pa. 

John Stephens (Coffeyville) Kans. 

Keith Ziegenhorn (Sikeston) Mo. 


GUARDS 

Wayne Bock (Argo) Ill. 
Don Manoukian (Reno) Nev. 
James St. Clair (Huntington) W. Va. 
Frank Stanitzek (C. Cath.) Grand Rapids, 

Mich. 
Garvin Stevens ( Williston) N. D. 
Carl Vereen (Miami Senior) Fila. 
Ronald Wood ( Rahway) N. J. 
Morris Yates ( Madisonville) Ky. 
James Yorton (Kenosha) Wis. 


CENTERS (LINEBACKERS) 


Frank Black (Lawrence) Kans 

James Berguin ( Wash.) Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Everett Christmas (Montclair) N. J. 
James Grosklaus (Wisconsin Rapids) Wis. 
Gerald Hastings (Cardinal Hayes) N. Y. C. 
David Kuhn (Male) Louisville, Ky. 

John Lawhon (Benton) St. Joseph, Mo. 
Don Presley (Colorado Springs) Colo. 


QUARTERBACKS 


Bob Cox (Walla Walla) Wash. 

Ronald Knox (Santa Monica) Cal. 

Dean Loucks (White Plains) N. Y. 

Jay O'Neal (Ada) Okla. 

Corny Salvaterra (GAR) Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Doyle Traylor (Temple) Texas 

Ollie Yates ( Hattiesburg) Miss. 


TAILBACKS 


Charles Carter (Greenville) S$. C. 

Lou Costanzo (Dunmore) Pa. 

Chuck Jasper (Morgan Park) Duluth, Minn. 
Tom Kwapich ( Rochester West) N. Y. 
Ken Ploen (Clinton) Iowa 

Jackie Simpson (Edison) Miami, Fla. 
Sonny Stringer (Willow Springs) Mo. 
George Volkert (Litton) Nashville, Tenn. 


HALFBACKS 


Lee Hermsen (Green Bay West) Wis. 
Arnold Johnson ( Brookings) S. D. 
Aubrey Lewis (Montclair) N. J. 

Wes Nelson ( Everett) Wash. 

Paul Rotenberry (Jeff. Sr.) Roanoke, Va. 
Homer Scott (Sheridan) Wyo. 

Carl Smith (Washington Court House) Ohio 
Abe Woodson (Austin) Chicago, Il. 


FULLBACKS 
Milton Campbell ( Plainfield) N. J. 
Tom Davis ( Fair Park) Shreveport, La. 
Bill Edelman (Mt. Diablo) Concord, Cal. 
Dave Kaiser ( Alpena) Mich. 
Chuck McAninch ( Everett) Wash. 
Charles McCue ( Lawrence) Kans. 
Jim Pell (Yuma) Ariz. 
Jim Welch (Lubbock) Texas 





How do you rate the breakfast ‘you ate? 


You want to rise and shine all day —in school 
—in sports—in every way. And, a good break- 
fast helps you do it. So, see if you know the an- 
swers to these questions about breakfasts. Check 
the last question, in particular, to see if your 
breakfast today was a “good breakfast.” 


Can an inadequate breakfast mean a missed basket? 


According to the findings in a test conducted by a prominent 
medical school in Iowa, inadequate breakfasts resulted in— 
slower reaction time—decreased mental alertness—and in- 
creased muscular tremor after exertion. Basketball or any sport 
requires quick reactions and steady muscles. The lowa study 
proves that you can’t operate at peak efficiency unless you eat a 
good breakfast. 


What about that extra “shut-eye"’? 


Sure, rest is important to active people. But that extra fifteen 
minutes is no help at all if it means you eat an inadequate break- 
fast or miss breakfast entirely. And, you can have both the extra 
rest and a good breakfast. Just go to bed fifteen minutes earlier. 
But be sure you get up in time to eat a good breakfast every day. 








YOUR BREAKFAST 


‘erele) @) va\\ 
TN 7 Ne) 010) ya > 
POOR 
HURRIED 




















What is a good breakfast? 


A basic breakfast pattern endorsed by many authorities consists 
of fruit, cereal, milk, and bread and butter. And, these authori- 
ties recommend enriched bread. Enriched bread supplies you 
with lots of energy plus many of the important nutrients you 
need for going and growing. Follow this basic breakfast pattern 
and include enriched bread in every breakfast every day. 


Penny for penny — enriched bread 
provides more of the things your body needs — more 
generously —than any other food. 


H-h-Oo-s 
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Citizenship Quiz 


FEBRUARY 4, 1953 


RATE YOURSELF: 

work! 80-89—Better 
70-79—Fair; Below 
more work? 


Each pupil may have a CQ Membership Card for keeping his weekly 
score and for &ffixing award stamps. See your teacher for further details. 


1. IDEAS ABOUT IDEA MEN 


Put T beside each true statement 
about new cars. Put F beside each false 
one, Score 3 points each. Total 15. 


_1. Shiny new Plymouths come off 
the assembly line at Highland Park at 
the rate of 1,500 a minute. 

_2. The first models of the new car 
are made of aluminum 

__8. Each new car contains about 
13,000 parts. 
4. Several stylists work together 
on each model. 
__5. The automobile companies 
need more designers and engineers. 


My score 


2. EDISON THE WIZARD 


Check the correct ending to each of 
the first two sentences. In the third, 
follow the instructions. Score 3 points 
each. Total 9. 


1, When Tom Edison was a boy his 
favorite books were ; 


a. mysteries. b. science. c. westerns. 


2. Edison said he achieved his suc- 


cess because of 


a. hard work. b. luck. o. rich parents. 


8. One of the objects shown above 
was NOT invented by Edison. Circle it. 


My score 


3. AGARTOOK’S IGLOO 


Suppose you are visiting Agartook. 
Put a # by each of the following you 
would find at her home. Put an X by 
each you would not find. Score 3 points 
each. Total 30. 


_.l. a ranch-type house 
walls made of blocks of snow 
a thatched roof 


a snow bed 


cand | 
at 
stall 


__5. a big, open fireplace 
__.6. an electric oven 
__.7. a stove made of a gasoline drum 
__8. fur blankets 
__9. a roof of caribou skins 
10. ice windows 


My score 


4. NEWS OF THE NORTH 


Complete each with a word or phrase 
chosen from those in boldface below. 
Score 3 for each. Total 18. 


1. The Barrens are in __ 
2. The people who live there are 


mostly __ 





8. Their main work is ___ ; 
4. The most important animal for 


them is the 





5. Kabloona is their name for 


6. When they need supplies they get 


them from the _ 


farming, hotels, water buffalo, Canada, 
white men, supermarket, trapping, trad- 
ing post, ice cream, Alaska, igloos, cari- 
bou, indians, Eskimos 





My score 


5. MATCH THEM UP 


Each of the items in the top column 
is tied to one of the items in the bottom 
column through the news. Match them 
correctly. Score 4 for each. Total 28. 


. Gamma Globulin 
. Ethiopia 
. black stars 
. Savage pygmies 
5. Guatemala 
. Swiss cheese 
. President Eisenhower 


a. new roads 

. radio telescopes 

. smaller holes 

. polio 
—_¢. Philippines 
—_f. homburg hat 
__g. yo-yos 


My score___ My total score 


Send your poems, stories, essays to: 
Junior Writers, Junior Scholastic, 351 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
All contributions must be signed by 
your teacher, saying they are your 
original work. 


The Poet 


I'm surely not a Shakespeare— 
That’s not hard to admit. 
But I can take a word or two 
And try to make them fit. 


But if I had to write a poem 
As long and fine as he 

I'm very sure that it would be 
The last you'd see of me! 


Bill Morgan, Grade 6 
Ridge St. School, Bowling Green, Ohio 
Teacher, Orville Jenkins 


My Wish 
If I could fly 
Up to the sky 
How happy I would be! 
I would stay 
On the Milky Way 
Till the end of eternity. 
At night 
It would be light 
Because of the moon and the stars. 
And in the day 
I'd fly away 
To Jupiter or to Mars. 
Judy Philips, Grade 6 


P. S$. 94, Bronx, N. Y. 
Teacher, Mildred F. Grote 





Send the best snap- 
shots you have taken 
to Shutterbug Editor, 
Junior Scholastic, 351 
Fourth Avenue. New 
York 10, N. Y. If your 
picture is good, you 
will receive a Shutter- 
bug button. 


NEWS HOUND. Photograph taken by 
Stanley Niebuhr, Walcott (la.) School. 





7 | MADE A LOT OF 


PUZZLE . Cover of a box or other object. '>en a: MONEY y 
quiz-word ace word of mystery bird’s name; | (5S aU TTIW tn ete] 

2 my Mystery bird’s main food. ear sean your ore enigation, | Afr 
. Short-tailed monkey. and friendly way to do it in your spare time 

. The mystery bird has very long 











. The remainder. 








. “« ” We will send samples of our new 1953 
. Opposite of “stay. ail-occasion greeting cards and gifts, 

P Show them to fri neighbors— 
° Like. take their orders— x.y core up te N APPR a 
100% profit for yourself. GNA OVAL 
Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next AND WATCH 


week in your edition. THE MONEY 












































Answers to Jan. 21 Quiz-word Puzzle 


ACROSS: I-spy; 4-woo; 5-mixup; 7-beam; 
o-rust: peer: 1 Rio; 14-data; IB-spry: 1 17= Teen-Age Western Trips * 60 Days $445 
idea nerve; - 8 -pre; 

Ba 27- ot 29-too; 30-one; 31-low; 3-010: ———— = ae oS ek ‘oe 
sme; 35-N . others. 














N: 1-swim; 2-pox; our; 5-martin weed, Grand Sangin, Velvawues. Geny 


6- purple 7-bad; jBrera: ions 4 ij oye 15- Bee a wanet eaget 7 have 
adept; 16-saves; 18-err; -ap -poo - 
pond: 24-ate; 26-room; 28-pole;'32-we; 33-on, 545 Fifth Ave., NW. ¥. 17, Y. 


STUDENTS INTERNAT. TRAVEL ASSN. — 20th Yeor 


es 
This tall, stately , at MEM wa t,, Vy dS 


bird is mistakenly 

called a “crane.” Its 

name—in three words 

—and ether fects America's finest 

about it are in the Ss 

puzzle. silver-plated flute dena die 
There are 42 words DEALERS EVERY WHERE 

in the puzzle. Score 

twe points for each 

you get right. Perfect 

score, 84. 


BR Shes Otaginal 
























































5. Last word in mystery bird’s name. 
. On top of. 2 
. You change this often in a car. i SHE READS Teon- Topics 


. Body of water. 13. In time past 


, st. 7 ‘ MS Dal nal 
. You hear with these. . +» Ihngs 7) ty Catgels 7 - rut ay on a 
. Became larger. ig Ww! gn veal Manners ang 





. Kept in reserve for future use (adj. ). 
. Someone who consumes food. 
. Pound (abbrev.). 

2. World’s most popular beverage. 

3. Do, re, me, — —, sol 
. Misfortunes. 27. Stumble. 
. When the time comes to repay a debt, j . 

as win te = = = “i vee and many more swoon-derful things 
. East Southeast (abbrev. ). : — in Judy’s TEEN-TOPICS. It’s just as 
. A hen lays this. 33. Burnt out coal. d ? 
¥ cute as can ee eee 

. In this way. 85. Street (abbrev.). be such fun such 


excitement! 12 sparkling monthly issues 


eel as ) brimful of teener-tricks to keep you right 


up to the absolute minute. You'll love it! 
. Not closed. 2. Not near. 


3. A land and water creature, famous for a < = Judy’s Teen-Torics, Dept. N-113, poston, | 








its croaking. Framingham, Massachusetts 
a oe & ee mites meses Ao 5 (0) 25¢ enclosed for 1 year’s subscription 
. Green vegetable, which comes in pods. | 
. Grow old. 
. Use the oars of a boat. 
. Sometimes worn over shoes. (Rhymes 
with hats.) 
. This word, meaning “large,” is the first 
part of mystery bird’s name, 
18, Dined. 





























What Are ‘Approvals’? 


FFaes 3 
ini 
$: 


$37 
™ 
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9h ST 
te BROOKLYN 18, N.Y. 








Mammoth international Albums, Scott's Catalogues, oan. 
complete accessories, when you buy our wonderful for 

approvals Don't write unites you intend te buy. But den’ hn 
buy cleewhore without comparing our more generous offers 


BARGAIN STAMPS, SANTA ANA, (A, CALIFORNIA 


FREE STAMP ZOO: 


Kiunoceros, Snake, Giant, Pygmy, Emu, 
Kanwaroos, Kaolabear, she 

ookaburra 

and other wild animals 

Free with exciting approvals. 

Miagere Stamp Ceo., Miagare-on the Lake 


U. §. Classics—50 Yr. Old Collection 


15 selected old-timers. Bach 30 of more years ofd— Meat 
of ‘om missing in even the biggest collections’ Get all 15 
of these unusuel classics for lees than le each. All yours 
for just T0e! With your request for approvals 


JARO STAMP CO., Box 246-0, Church St. Annex, N.Y. 8 
* - ie ae a 
10 TRIANGLES 10¢c 

fF ~~ & a 


Al! different. including sets to approve! buyers 
PICTURE STAMPS, Box 4, Hellyweed 46, Calif. 


SENSATIONAL OFFER! 
Grotesque collection of NEPAL, the remote Himalayan 
country, cataloging more than TWO DOLLARS, just 10¢ 
te these aay ~ * our superior approvals. 

ING STAMP COMPAN 
10.666 cuntom sT SROOKLYN. 2,6. ¥ 


GIGANTIC COLLECTION 
Includes Triangles Sarly United States 

Animate Commemoratives — Britieh 
Colonies Hieh Value Pictorials. ete, 


Complete Collection plus Big Iilustrated 
Magerine al! free with approvals. Send S¢ for postage. 


GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. 58, Toronto, Canada 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curtosity! A stamp so large (T%ul4 inches) it will 
oooups « full page in your album. Retails for S0c. Given 
vA aad to epproval service applicants sendi Be 

All pf? Som, 81; 1.000, $2: 2 O00, $4; 5.000, $14 


yavuaw STAMP CO.. Springfeld 92, Mass. 





(22, Canade — 





First 1953 Issue 


On February 23 the U. S. Post Office 
Department will issue its first commemo- 
rative for 1953 The new 3-cent stamp, 
shown below, pays tribute to the Na- 
tional Guard for its service in times of 
peace and war. 

The National Guard is the oldest 
military organization in the U. S. Some 
of its units were formed more than 300 
years ago by the colonists. The U. S. 
Constitution, drawn up in 1787, ruled 
that every state could set up its own 
state military units. Guardsmen volun- 
teer for service. In peacetime they meet 
at least once’ a week for training. In 
time of war they become part of the 
regular U. S. Army. 

National Guard units have served in 
every war the U. S. has fought. Since 
fighting broke out in Korea on June 25, 
1950, more than 170,000 Guardsmen 
have been called to active duty. Guards- 
men also —_ saved thousands of lives 
in the U. S. during hurricanes, floods, 
forest fives, blizzards, and many other 
emergencies. 

The new stamp, in blue, shows a 
Guardsman on duty, troops in action 
during an attack, and Guardsmen res- 
cuing a woman and her child after a 
flood. 

To get a first-day cover of the new 
stamp, send a self-addressed envelope 
to the Postmaster, Washington, D. C., 
before February 23. Seal or turn in the 
flap of the envelope. Then enclose it in 
an outer envelope along with a money 
order or coins for each first-day cover 
you request. You may send for as many 
as 10, 

STAMPING GROUNDS: The Mal- 
dive Islands, the world’s newest repub- 
lic, soon will issue a new set of stamps. 
They will show fish of the Indian Ocean 
and groups of natives at work at their 
arts and crafts. 


The National Guard commemorative 


MOR—4— ~ L ESS 
YOU BUY FROM 
R oN ‘ APPROVALS — 
ee GIVEN TO ALL CUS 
MOR—4—LESS Stomp Service, Norwalk, California 





“Y. S. ARMY & NAVY HEROES 


2 2.59 CATALOS, VE 


VA 


OL ( de“ FREE 


RAYMAX, 70AB Nessav $¢., New York 38, N.Y. 





from ABYSSINIA to ay ~ 





Includes stam 
ZIBAR and SURPRISE mint - 
free gift every collector needs. iO + these 
requesting APPROVALS. ncaa STAMP 
CO., Dept. L. 154 Nassau st. 
yuyeee STAMPS FROM THE varices C 
SAN MARINO TO THOS 
QUESTING OUR FINE AppROVALS 
SILAS STAMP SERVIC 
GORGEOUS “ORCHID” DIAMOND! 
pius Enormous 5-colored Flag stamp. Will Kogers 
“*Karthquake Airmail,”’ let USA commemorative, Midget, 
Corsica, Harem Girl, and 26 other all different stamps 


Tribere Sta., New York 35, N. Y. 
ALL FREE to approval buyers for 2 postage 


Two BIG PICTORIAL SETS 
BELMONT STAMP CO., Dept. 60, Washington 15. 0. C 


A collection featurt U. 8S. Army & Navy Heroes 
on stamps from War of 1812. Civil & Revolution- 
ary and others. A Pictorial History. 10c with 
bargain U>S. approvals. 

Locust STAMP CO., Box 509-5, OSSINING, N. Y. 


118 DIFFERENT STAMPS 
tives arities 
Only 














100 diff. CHINA 
Wes 12, Gene S00. Weheaend Gee BY. 08, W. Y. ¢ 
INPLA 
50 eats UNITED STATESH ns 
. C. Beokmen, Box 145-H, Bmw. 1g N. J. 


Airmail Rn mana Sets, etc. 
to Approval Buyers. 
BADGER srasee CO., Dept. K, Milwaukee 3, Wise. 
includes Airmails, Ships, Auto, Map. 
‘Heroes. To APPROVAL BUYERS 
RN STAMP SERVICE 
25 india S&S 
~-g~ & ~~ c 
snanowsin eran STAMP CO con "ohn crn, ba 92K, Bayonne, WJ. 
including AIRMAILS, PRESIDENTIALS, 
—, | 19th cent. a a ee coils. 
Hieants our — 
—_ "RPPROVALS, Free 816 (ver ine 
EXTRA!!! AMAZING-U.S. OFFER 
SCARCE Bo fae na 7 nEARLY 100 YEARS OLD; 
Roosevelt Set COMPLE $2 stamp; Army, Navy, 





Marines. Commems., sth Cemteny Revenues; Columbian 
Exposition Com.—Value 40c, Lan + ae ONLY Se 
te new applicants for U. S. approvals 

WAKONDA, Geox 272G, jackson Heights, nn. Y 


ALL DIFFERENT —NO APPROVALS 
80 United States 25¢) 25 Egypt 

50 Brazil 25¢ | 100 Italy 

SO Canada 35¢| 30 Mexico 

25 Colombia 25¢' 3 Uruguay 

F. S. TOWNSEND, P. O. Box 223, New Haven 2, Conn 





Six Colored Ecuador, First U s. etmemaceative. 
Devils Island, Others. Free aqprey 
CAPITAL STAMP COMPANY, “ittle ock s Ark 


Unused Commemorative Stamp Collection! 
Beautiful, strange, Pictorials, Airmails and 
Sets from faraway lands. Ali unused stamps 
Only 3¢ with colorful approvals. 

ire Bex 1259, Grand Central Sto, N. Y. 17 





Flag Set 


's {FREE — Famous American Set, 
\Wational Parks Set, and Presidential Set 
te $5. Send Se for 15 of the above stamp 
plus full particulars & Approvals 
(s 


TRIBORO STAMP CO. 
145 Nassau St.. Dept. 902. Wow Vork 38, N.Y 








applicants for 3c 
B — oo 3 in 

: Wooden nickel 
Oc: Chinese Dollar. 53¢ 








| Jimmy makes a 


onderful 


how to have fun...and 
earn money at the same time 





Discovery 





GEE, SANDY, THESE PICTURES 
ARE SWELL! AND 
YOU DEVELOPED 
THEM YOURSELF? 

















AREN'T THEY SWELL? ANO 1 
MADE $3.60 THIS WEEK, TOO. 
BETCHA | MAKE MORE NEXT WEEK. 
ALL THE KIDS WANT PICTURES. 

















SEE, 17S GOT EVERYTHING, 
‘A DEVELOPING TANK, LIQUID 
CHEMICALS, CLIPS, TRAYS 
ANDO LOTS OF OTWER STUFF. 

EVERYTHING YOU NEED, 


BOY, THAT LOOKS 
LIKE FUN AND ILL 





HOME DEVELOPING 


® 
AND PRINTING KIT 


Everything a fella needs to develop and print pictures—right 
at homel Remember, you are missing half the fun of photogra- 


“LITTLE MAN” 
LIGHT PULL. 
tt glows in the derk! 


Address @ post cord te: “LITTLE MAN,” THE FR CORPORATION, 951 BROOK AVE., NEW YORK 56 





Some Fyx/ 


Snipping the Sniff 


Herb: “What's the surest way to keep 
fish from smelling?” 

Bob: “I don’t know. What?” 

Herb: “Cut off their noses.” 


Richard Simmering, Central Jr. H.8., Ames, lowa 


Stretching the Dollar 


Son: “May I have a dollar, Dad?” 

Father: “If you think you can make 
it go a long way.” 

Son: “Tll make it go so far you'll 
never see it again.” 


Richard Souser, Troebel School, Muskegon, M'ch 


Heroic Boyfriend 


Dearest Martha, 

I would swim the mighty ocean for 
one look into your blue eyes. I would 
walk through a wall of flame for one 
touch of your dear hands. I would leap 
the deepest chasm for one kind word 
. from your lips, 

As always, your devoted 
Jimmy 
P.S. I'll be over Saturday night if it 


doesn’t rain. 


Rochelle M. Lerol, Lanesboro School, Whalan, Minn. 


phy if you have never seen your own pictures “come to life” 
in @ tray. Look for this kit, and the larger “One Shelf-Dark- 
room” kit ($14.30) ot your favorite photo store. 





Getting the Bird 


The Washington Biological Survey 
put metal bands on wild birds to study 
their migration habits. The bands were 
marked, Wash. Biol. Surv. 

A letter from an angry taxpayer com- 
plained, “Sirs: I shot one of your pet 
crows and followed the instructions. I 
washed it, boiled it, and served it. It 


” 
tasted awful. 
Barbara Rook, Holmes School, Lincoln, Neb 


Health Food 
Customer: “Waiter, there's an ant in 
my soup.” 
Waiter: “No, sir. That’s a vitamin 
bee.” 


Aima Weaver, Clowderoft (N. Mex.) School 


A Bad Start 


First salesman: “1 have to push my 
sales.” 

Second salesman: “So do 1.” 

First salesman: “What do you sell?” 

Second salesman: “Used cars.” 


Karen Romine, Wright Avenue School, Alma, Mich 


Joke of the Week 


Jim: “Why is flattery soft soap?” 
John: “Because it’s ninety-nine per 
cent lye.” 
Don Brown, Lather Burbank Jy. H.8., Les Angeles, Calif 





John Norment in American Magaaine 
“Did you ever notice the way some 
people’s voices make you feel funny?” 


Following Directions 


Employer: “Well, did you read the 
letter I sent you?” 

Office Boy: “Yes, sir, | read it inside 
and outside, On the inside it said, “You 
are fired,’ but on the outside it said, 


“Return in five days.’ So here I am.” 


Joylyn June Isham, Mackville (Ky ) Behoo! 


Even Exchange 


Joe: “That terrible tornado blew my 
father’s wagon away and left somebody 
else’s automobile in our front yard.” 

Pete: “That wasn’t a tornado, that 


was a trade wind.” 


Ciwen Huyek, Piekford (Mich.) Elementary Schon 





WHY DO WE SAY... 


"Just a flash in the pan” 


«4 \y f 


Old flintlock muskets had a smoll pan 
on the side in which powder was placed 
When the trigger was pulled, the spark 
from the flint ignited the powder. The 
powder flashed, setting off the main 
charge in the musket. Sometimes, how- 


Why do millions of people always say PLANTERS 
ever, the powder would flash but the “ 
nudine welt tie oi. Quen, @ anesen when it comes to choosing a peanut? Because that 
who starts things with show but never name is their guarantee of the plumpest, tastiest, and 
brings them off is “a flash in the pan.” + £s P . 
most nourishing peanut. It contains more protein 
than beef-steak-—and more iron than whole milk or 
raisins! For other treats, try PLANTERS Jumbo 
Block Peanut Bar and PLANTERS Peanut Butter. 





always sa ers for peanuts 


! avy 
» PLANTER) 
| Poanu | 


j 
i | 


ie 





e Photo offset printi 
portant . nting promises 

“How thay apr for Pane aon two im- 

(2) “How can 1 more pictures cheaply?” (1) 

This sample new e do more production = = 

spaper tells the story da ages 

set an 


illustrates h 
: ow Vari- 
in preparing fi typer and Fototype are used 





By ST 
ANLEY SOLOMON Nott Terrace H. S., Sche 25-T 
» S., Schenectady, N. ¥ 


Drawings 

’ may 6 

_ lettering, aa ry om 
ny way to suit the ane. 


A 
ne headlines are made 
omg paper Fototype. Spa 
g is exact, pote g by 
y 


a simple ~ 
io stick 


Photo offset printing—P 
A classroom »comes , Lithogr apy ns captured for 
virtual print shop_ with itsell a fair share of the na 
addition of a Vari- Type’ IBM tion’s printin i 
or Remington Electric type ter than $200 m 
writer. Although mos 
All resemble manual type dis o 
writers and 
stories im co 
even margins, 
Many interchan 
signs are avai 
Typer and IBM. 
After typinés 
the 


omse Ss are 
more and more & 
town printers are installin 
offset units. And this is goo 
news {or high school jour 
nalism. 

Most people know the basic 
principles of ‘letterpress. 


Fototype Head settings geick"® 


Some Tips on 


Paper Make-Up 


Offset is more of a mystery: 


pastes on dummy: 
eadlines, Fototype provides 
over 200 type designs in papet 
form, made to be paste 
the dummy. 
You can also get 4 Head- 
a machine manufactures 
Coxheat 
me firm makes 
that turns out 
pt. headlines like 


$1000; 

F ototypes 

complete 

oeeared letter 
Headliner, 

type font. 

the machines, put ca 

it for the classroom, get 
prin ipal of i 
interested. They are 

all sorts of administrative 
work, too. 


0 
(Holy 
Kentucky)- 





Here are some tips for the 


journalism tea 


ar 
suitable tha 
rooms; See Ja 
lastic Teache 
Useful hane 
offset: 
“A Few Hi 


aration of Copy 
° - 


Printing 


Composition 
national Business Machines 
Corp:, 590 Madison Ave., New 


York, 
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REVERE “16” 
Lighted control panel helps in dark 


DEVRY “15” 
Heavy Duty—for large audiences 


VICTOR SOVEREIGN 
Attachment adds magnetic recording 


ERASING 
LAD 


AMPRO “477” MAGNETIC 
Remote recording increases uses 


Projector Roundup 
(Continued from page 6-T) 


lamp, a 2” projection lens. (Other focal 
lengths for longer or shorter distances 
from projector to screen are usually 
available.); are capable of handling a 
2000’-reel of film; and have an input for 
a microphone or phonograph so that 
you can add speech or music to a silent 
film or use the projector as a public 
address system. They all operate at 
sound speed (24 frames per second) 
and silent speed (16 frames per sec- 
ond). They vary in weight, amplifier 
power, loudspeaker size, and in details 
too numerous to include here. Varia- 
tions from these standard features are 
shown in the listings that follow. 

Ampro Stylist. $399; 29 Ilb., AC-DC; 
4-watt amplifier; 8” speaker; can be 
used with Ampro Model 690 Power 
Speaker (15-watt amplifier and 12” 
speaker in same case, 24 lb., $109.75) 
in auditorium. 

Bell & Howell Filmosound 285-C. 
$449.95; 35% Ib., sound, silent, reverse, 
and = single-frame projection; 10-watt 
amplifier; 6” speaker with 40’ cable; 
also available with 14-watt amplifier 
as Model 285-CX, $18 extra. 

DeVrylite “5”. $434; 32% Ib., AC-DC; 
5-watt amplifier; 6” speaker; separate 
auxiliary speakers available: 8”, $60; 
12”, $65. 

Eastman Kodascope Pageant. $400; 
33 Ib.; AC-DC; 7-watt amplifier; 8” 
peers with 35’ cable; input for mike, 
phono adapter $7.50 extra; separate 
multispeaker unit available (three 8” 
speakers) $92.50. 

Forway 10A. $395; 10-watt ampli 
fier; 6” speaker. 

Forway 10B. $425; similar to 10A 
but with 8” speaker. 

Movie-Mite Model 63LM. $275.70; 
29 Ib.; AC-DC; 300-watt lamp serves 
for projection and sound excitation 
combined—no separate exciter lamp 
used; 3%-watt amplifier; 6” speaker 
with 30’ cable; auxiliary 10” speaker 
available. Desk-top screen, 94” x 12%” 
supplied. 

RCA 400 Junior. $475; 33% tb.; 7- 
watt amplifier; speaker on 40’ cable; 
auxiliary speakers available. 

Revere “16.” $325; 33 lb.; AC-DC; 
1600’ film capacity. 

Victor Lite-Weight (Model 60-4). 
$395; projector 30 Ib.; 9” speaker 
mounted in case top with 50’ cable, 
7% lb.; sound, silent, reverse, single- 
frame projection; AC-DC; 4-watt am- 
plifier; 12” speaker in separate case 
available. 

Victor Escort (Model 60-10). $433; 
projector 33 lb.; 9” speaker with 50’ 
cable, 7% Ib.; sound, silent, reverse, 
single-frame projection; 10-watt ampli- 
fier; 12” separate speaker available. 


Two-case Projectors 

These heavier projectors have the 
same operating features as the lighter 
one-case models, but are sturdier, 
steadier, with more powerful lamps, 
amplifiers, and loudspeakers. The « ual- 
ity of both picture and sound is likely 
to be better, and they can be used in 
larger rooms. 

Ampro ‘Premier 30. $549; sound, si- 
lent, reverse, and single-frame pro- 
jection; 15-watt amplifier; 12” speaker. 

Bell & Howell Filmosound 285-B1. 
$514.95; sound, silent, reverse, and sin- 
gle-frame projection; 10-watt ampli- 
fier; 12” speaker with dual outlet for 
second speaker; also available with 14- 
watt amplifier (Model 285-B1X, $18 
additional). Filmosound 285-B2 and 
285-B3 have 25-watt 12” power speak- 
er; $584.95. 

DeVry “15.” $535; two loudspeakers, 
one (6”) in projector case and one 
(8”) separate; 15-watt amplifier. With 
12” separate speaker, $540. 

Forway 10C. $475; 10-watt ampli- 
fier as in Forway 10A and 10B; sepa- 
rate 12” speaker in reflex baffle. 

RCA 400 Senior. $560; projector 
36% Ib.; 10” speaker with 50’ cable, 26 
lb.; 10-watt amplifier; extra speakers 
available. 

Victor Sovereign (Model 60-25). 
$539; projector 41 lb.; 12” speaker 23 
lb. with 75’ cable; 25-watt amplifier; 
dual speaker available. 


Magnetic Recorder-Projectors 

These are the projectors with which 
you can record and reproduce your 
own soundtrack immediately on a mag.- 
netic stripe which can be applied to 
any single-perforated film, old or new. 
They reproduce ordinary soundfilm 
(with optical sound track) too. They 
have the same general features as the 
standard projectors of the same manu- 
facturers. 

Ampro “477.” Remote recording con- 
trol with 2-channel mixer (microphone 
and radio-phonograph); meter as well 
as headphone for monitoring recording; 
12” dual-cone speaker to reproduce the 
superior quality of magnetic sound- 
track; 15-watt amplifier. 

Bell & Howell Filmosound 202-C. 
$699. Single-case model with 10-watt 
amplifier and 6” speaker. 

Bell <> Howell Filmosound 202-B1 
$764. Two-case model; 10-watt ampli 
fier and separate 12” speaker. 

Bell & Howell Filmosound 202-B. 
$834. Two-case model, 10-watt ampli- 
fier, separate 25watt 12” power speaker. 

All Filmosound 202 models can be 
modified ($20) for magnetic record- 
ing on double-perforated (silent) film. 

DeVry Magnetic. The DeVry Armed 
Forces or “Pro” projector (see p. 28-T) 


(Continued on page 28-T) 





OLD BETSY 


typical of all great Bell & Howell projectors 


n Commemoration 


of the Retirement 


of 
Old Betts 


z¢ MWiaagqoner 


‘ 


Old Betsy, the first Filmosound projector ever sold by 
Bell & Howell, was retired recently after twenty years 
of outstanding service. E. C. Waggoner, Director of 
the Audio-Visual Department in the Elgin (Ill.) Pub- 
lie Schools, is shown above with Old Betsy and her 
replacement—the first new Filmosound 202 recording 
projector sold. 


Ask your Bell & Howell Special Repre- 
sentative to show you how Bell & Howell ; 
ies ; " Filmosound 202 16mm magnetic recording pro- 
equipment can give the same lasting , 
jector. Add sound to movies easily, inexpensively. 
Make your own sound movies . add sound to old 
silent films. Sound can be changed again and again. 
Plays both optical and magnetic sound. From $699. 


service to your film program. 


Filmosound 285 16mm projector for 
sound or silent films. Easy to use, compact 
and light weight, completely contained in 
single case. Built-in 6-inch speaker operates 
within case or removed. Brilliant pictures, i Bell & Howell Company 
natural sound. $449.95. i 7118 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, complete in 


‘a formation on sound movie equipment for use in audio 
You buy for life ; j visual programs kis 
when you buy 2 NAME 


ADDKESS 


Bell Howell pert a 





B. & H. FILMOSOUND 202 
Close-up of operating controls 


Projector Roundup 


Continued from page 26-T) 


with magnetic recording added; mixing 
unit, recording controls in speaker case. 
RCA 400 Magnetic. $850. Like RCA 
100 Senior plus magnetic recording 
Victor Magnesound. Not complete 
projector; attachment to add magnetic 
recording, reproduction to Victor 16mm 


sound projector. $175; microphone is 


The Army Signal Corps, the Navy Bu 
reau of Ships, the National Bureau of 
Standards, the Society of Motion Pic- 
ture Television Engineers, the 
Standards Association, 
manufacturers 


and 
American and 
several write 
specifications for a projector to provide 
superior performance under all condi 


tions 


helped 


and helped to develop such a 
projector. The DeVry Corporation, one 
of the 
models 


military 
successfully met the rigorous 
JAN (Joint Army-Navy) specifications 
offers the projector to 
DeVry “Pro.” 


The superiority of the armed forces 


manufacturers whose 


now civilians 


as the 


models to ordinary projectors is shown 
in these comparisons, [lumination in 
terms of light output from 1LOOO-watt 
lamp: 22-inch f/1.5 
DeVry 


250 lumens; 
lens, 500 lumens 


commercial lens, 
JAN 2-inch £/1.6 
(This is better than 
the performance of conventional 16mm 
carbon are projectors. ) 

Film life in terms of the number of 
times a test loop of film can be run 
through the projector without damage: 
previous commercial equipment, 100 
circuits; DeVry armed forces projector, 


6,000 circuits. Picture steadiness in 


above 


in terms of decibels below full output: 
previous commercial equipment, 30 to 
40 db; DeVry armed forces equipment, 
60 db. Mechanical noise of projector 
operating with film in terms of decibels 
standard reference level: pre 
vious commercial equipment, 65 db; 
DeVry armed forces equipment, 54 db 


extra terms of per cent of picture width after 


500-hour life run with film: previous 
commercial equipment, vertical jump 
75 per cent minimum, side weave .5 
per cent minimum, DeVry armed forces 
equipment, .056 per cent maximum. , DEVRY “JAN” 
Noise level of complete equipment Met high war service standards 


“JAN” Projectors 
During the war the 


naval that commercial 
16mm sound projectors were not al 


military and 


forces found 


ways adequate for all their purposes 


Here’s Why 
& 


gives you EXTRA VALUE 
at no extra cost! 





For professional quality in your school recordings, use the 
same magnetic recording tape that the experts use. That's 
Audiotape — made by audio engineers, to meet the most 
exacting professional requirements, 

It's now available on plastic or paper base, and in all 
standard size reels from 150 to 5,000 feet. 

Here are some of the extra-value features that you get in 
the new 7” reels of plastic-base Audiotape — at no extra cost. 


GUARANTEED SPLICE-FREE 


IMPROVED REEL DESIGN with new 2% inch hub gives more 
accurate timing, more constant pitch, slower rotational 
speeds, reduced tape tension and less head wear. 


FREE: A liberal education in 


* modern sound recording 


Audio Record brings you up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation on all phases of tape and disc recording — 
including articles of special interest to schools and 
colleges. A letter or post card will put your name 
on our free mailing list. 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. ~~ 
444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
audiediscs « audictape « audicfilm ¢ audiopeints 


PERFECTED ANTI-FRICTION PROCESS ecliminates annoying 
tape squeal — prevents “tackiness” even under extreme 
temperature and humidity conditions 


MAXIMUM UNIFORMITY OF OUTPUT — guaranteed not to ex- 
ceed + “sdb within the reel and +'‘db from reel to reel. 
What's more, Audiotape oxide is specially formulated to give 
maximum output with minimum distortion. oT 

rade Mark 





THE EASY WAY TO 


As thousands of school administrators know—the Revere Tape 
Recorder stimulates attention and response in practically every 
class and school function: 


.-. whenever repetition is essential to learning as in dramatics, 
languages, or music classes; 

... when special treatments will clarify technical subjects; 

«+. when a record library or professional entertainment is too 
expensive; 

«.. when important school events or reports should be "pre- 
served” for future reference. 


Revere is designed to bring the maximum benefits of tape record- 
ing to your school—with a minimum of operating effort or cost. 
It will be an indispensable school assistant to you! 


Revere Lruland-Sme’ Tape Recorder 


The tone quality of professional broadcast studio equipment. Simplified, 
automatic keyboard operation. Exclusive index counter for instantly locating 
any part of recorded reel. Two full hours recording per 7” reel of erasable, 
reusable tape. May be used for public address system. Medel T-700. . . $225.00 
Model TR-800-——Same as above, with built-in radio 

T-100—Standard one-hour play 

T-500— Deluxe, 2-hour play, 5 

TR-200—One hour play, built-in radio 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY * CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


and for showing your 
educational films at their best... 


REVERE 6mm. SOUND PROJECTOR 


Provides “theater tone” with sharp picture projection! A-B-C 
simplicity of operation; light 33-pound portability. Incompa- 
rable Revere styling and durable construction. With speaker- 
carrying case and cord, take-up reel, 1600’ reel extension 
arm, instructions—only $395” 
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From The Snow Maiden 


LLINOIS Tech's Institute of Design 

honored producers and sponsors ol 
six films for “excellence in audio-visual 
communication” from those 
viewed in motion picture course: The 
Story of Menstruation; Kukla, Fran and 
Ollie—Lemonade; The Loon’s Necklace 
(a 1949 Scholastic Award winner); 
Brotherhood of Man; Shooting of Dan 
McGrew; The Piano Player 

Cleveland Film Council's 5th annual 
film festival award winners by category 
The March of C—public relations; The 
High Wall—mental health; The Inner 
Man Steps Out—industrial training; Ari- 


selected 


Pian now to take a university-sponsored tour via TWA next | 
summer and earn full college credit while you travel 
Again in 1953, T'WA— world leader in educational air tours--will | 


participate in the travel-study programs that | 
enjoyable to thousands in the past four years. Itineraries willinclude | 


VISUALLY YOURS 


Film Festivals and Awards 


By VERA FALCONER 
Audio-Visual Editor 


zona, Land of Color and Contrast- 
travel; A Closed Book safety; Drug 
Addiction and Private Life of a Cat 
(tied) —informational; Walking Point 

civil defense; Back Fire—free enterprise 
and economic Guatemala, 
Land of Loons—cultural arts; The Dirty 
Look 


Festival of Contemporary 


education 


sales promotion. 

Arts tor 
1953 at the Univ. of Illinois will show 
12 creative art films selected for 
artistic merit by a university board of 
film review. The producer of the film 
judged most significant example of film- 
art will be guest lecturer at the college. 
Some entries deal with work of contem- 
porary artists; others use contemporary 
music. Purpose of exhibition is to en- 
courage experimentation in the film-art 
form to show new and interesting de- 
velopments in motion pictures. 

And the annual Scholastic Teacher 
Film Awards Program is again under 
way with final ballots in the hands of 
our panel of audio-visual experts. 


new 


Europe, the Mediterranean, the Middle East and a tour around 
the world. Two to six weeks of resident study can be arranged in 
foreign universities. Other study tours will deal with special fields 
such as music, art, languages, political science, etc. 


Whichever tour you choose, you'll discover just how near you | 
are to the rest of the world only when you fly. For 300-mile-an-hour | 


TWA Constellations will whisk you to Europe overnight. And when 
you travel by TWA Sky Tourist, you save time and money. So start 
planning now for that thrilling, profitable vacation next summer. 
Mail the coupon below today. 


ACROSS THE U.S. AND OVERSEAS nvritWAa 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


1 am interested in, 


University credits () 
Resident study ata 


foreign university C) Name 


John H. Furbay, Ph. D., Director Air World Tours, ~T. F} 
80 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me information on the Trans World Airlines Educational | 
‘Tours to be offered in 1953. 
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or areas 
Address____ 
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City 
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State 


Phone No 








have proved so | 


Seen Recently 
Rules and Laws—14 min., Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films (Wilmette, 
Ill.), produced by Ritter-Young-Lerner. 
Father, three children, and friends illus 
trate needs for rules and laws through 
same needs in their games. Fine device. 
Excellent application 
But long and verbose 
It Takes Everybody to Build This 
Land—20 min.; also EBF, also Ritter 
Young-Lerner. Basic 
in today’s economy and how it devel 
oped. Explained in word, picture, and 
song by folksinger Oscar Brand as teen- 
agers ask questions. Charming, original. 
Concepts and 
Only tault—too much of this very good 
thing. 
Homespun 


and reasoning. 


interdependence 


clear understandable. 


18 min., color, EBF. Mrs. 
Oberg, Minnesota farmwife, shows in 
detail methods, learned in Sweden as a 
girl, of making homespun fabrics. From 
sheep shearing to finished products in 
use; many handmade tools. Delightful, 


, especially in demonstrating pleasures of 


handicrafts. Mrs. Oberg narrates, musi 
cal background typically Scandinavian 
Good example of contributions to Amer 
ican art through peoples from other 
lands. 

Snow Maiden—26 min., color. Trident 
Films (8 West 40th St., New York 18) 
One of announced series of 13. The ex 
quisite Salzburg Marionettes, as effec 
tive on film as on stage. A natural for 
lower grades, for auditorium, for high 
school groups interested in puppetry 
marionettes, and staging. 

Indian Dances—10 min., color. EBF, 
produced by American Museum of 
Natural History. Four typical dances 
based by Indians on grouse, eagle, deer, 
buffalo. Stresses Indian’s ability to ob 
serve. Simple. Effective. Speaks often 
of “nature’s drama” but doesn't really 
show any. Sequence showing courtship 


dance of the grouse unusually good. 


Of Kings and Queens-—-8 min., color 
Brandon Films. 200 West 57th St., New 
York 19. Introduction to chess. Pieces 


| come to life, teach names and methods 


of movement. Imaginative, fun to watch, 
and effective for mteresting children in 
game too often labeled difficult or adult 

Jet Propulsion—12 min., color or b&w. 
EBF. Graphic presentation of — basic 
workings of jet propulsion engines and 
of principles of physics involved. Ani 
mation really good. 

Obesity—12 min., color. EBF. Physi 

(Continued on page 32-T) 





“YOUR FUTURE IN THE WORLD OF WORK" 
Senior High-College + Black & White 


Wlustrates and describes aspects and 
availability of jobs and the extent of 
opportunity in various flelds. Discusses 
procedures in applying for and holding 
a position. Prepared by Dr. J. L. Feirer, 
Western Michigan College of Education. 
A627-1 Exploring World of Work Pt. | 
A627-2 Exploring World of Work Pt. Il 
A627-3 Selecting Your Life Work and 
Preparing for It 
A627-4 Getting a Job 
A627-5 Getting Ahead in Your Job 
Each filmstrip, black and white, 
captioned . 
A627S Complete set, 5 filmstrips, 





SVE filmstrips... 
created for teaching by teachers 


“YOUR DICTIONARY AND HOW TO USE IT” intermediate-ir. High + Color 


Develops skills in quick location of words, and aids to establish a “lifelong 
dictionary habit". Prepared by Devona M. Price and Kathleen Muiryan, 
Oak Park, Ill., Public Schools. 





Al25-1 
A125-2 


You Can Find Words Easily 

Make Alphabetizing Work for 
You 

A125-3 First You Find It; Then Define It 

A125-4 Who's Mispronouncing 

A125-5 The Vowel, Backbone of a Syl- 

lable 

A125-6 Words and Their Ways 

Each filmstrip, in color, captioned and 
subtitled $5.00 

A1l25S Complete set, 6 filmstrips, 


Talk shout what the qude words on this 
pege tel you 


“HOW TO LISTEN’ Junior High-College + Black & White 


Captioned and subtitled cartoons provide techniques for improvement of 
listening. Presents criteria for evaluating speeches. Prepared by Bess Sondel, 
Ph.D., University of Chicago. Illustrated by Cissie Liebschutz. 
A159-1 How to Tell the Difference Be- 
tween Essentials and Details 
A159-2 How to Discover the Purpose 
of a Speaker 
A159-3 How to Tell the Difference Be- 
tween Facts and Opinions 
A159-4 Information; Persuasion; and 
Propaganda 
Al159S Complete set, 4 filmstrips, 
black and white, captioned 
and subtitled $12.00 





SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 





FILMSTRIPS 
ARE AVAILABLE FROM 





YOUR SVE DEALER 








The Greatest Name in Visual Education... 


1 


strips, Slidesets, Slides. 


Producer of more than 
,000 Educational Film- 


e Creator of internationally fa- 
mous Instructor, School Master 
and Skyline Projectors 


8 8 OO aa aa 


Lee eee eee eeeeaaneneeaee@ 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
(A Business Corporation) 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14 


$1-2.53 


Gentlemen: Please send your free 66-page illustrated 
catalog of Filmstrips, Slides, Equipment and Accessories. 
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you are vitally interested in 


TEMPO CONTROL 


as it applies in your daily teaching 


Now, you can control 
the Tempo and the Beat of all 
your records, with the new 


Stylhimaslee 


the Phonograph 
that was 
specifically 


designed for 
TEACHING 
WITH 
RHYTHM 


Medel RP-43VC 
$260.98 


The RHYTHMASTER, in addition to playing al! your 
33%, 45 and 78 records at their normal speeds, 
is the only phonegraph available that allows you to 
play and record at any speed which best meets the 
exact requirements of teacher and pupil! 


The RHYTHMASTER is a complete, self-contained, 
high-fidelity, portable phonograph, designed for 
use indoors and outdoors... accommodating groups 
up to 1000 persons. it is a triple-duty instrument, 
serving as Phonograph, P.A. System and Radio 
Receiver, (used with your AM or FM tuner) 


Powerful amplifier and speaker afford undistorted 
reproduction of your records and your voice at any 
volume. With microphone plugged in, the instructor 
can superimpose his or her voice over the selec- 
tien being played, and supplement the record 
with personal comments and instructions. 


Write for free illustrated brochure, whith 
describes in detail, the complete line of 
REK-O-KUT Audio Equipment and its applica- 
tion in the Educational Lield, 


REK-O-KUT CO. 


Film Festivals 
(Continued from page 30-T) 


ology of fat formation in human body. 
Dangers of overweight. Physical and 
psychological causes. Methods of con- 
trolling, stressing supervised diet. Defi- 
nitely good material. Excellently pro- 
duced. Plausible, authoritative without 
“lecturing.” 

Australian Explorations #1 — Blue 
Mountain Crossing, 1813-10 min. Li- 
brary Films, 25 West 45th St., New 
York 36. Produced by Australian In- 
structional Films. How Blue Mountains 
stopped expansion and were finally con- 
quered, Present-day life, industries, and 
prosperous activity in land beyond this 
range. Historic sequences shown by 
drawings mounted on slowly revolving 
frame. Good for social studies. Although 
primarily history, contains much Aus- 
tralian geography. Permits comparisons 
with our own westward expansion. 

Modern Transport in Australia—10 
min. Again Library and Australian In- 
structional. Very good resume of devel- 
opment and importance of transport. 
Ends with modern railways, truck fleets, 
planes. Re-enactment of early post 


riders’ dangers most dramatic. Stresses 
interdependence of city and country, 
transport and industry, and of man. 
Excellent social studies film. 


Filmstrips 

Ceramics—56 frs. Chas. A. Bennett 
Co. (237 No. Monroe St., Peoria 3, IIl.), 
produced in cooperation with SVE, 
from Art and Crafts Series of six strips. 
Based on “Creative Ceramics” by Les- 
ter. Outline of various processes in 
making tile, figurines, slip casting, slab- 
built pottery, use of wheel, coil meth- 
ods, and molds. Examples of each. 
Excellent introduction to ceramics for 
motivation of this craft as a hobby. But 
too much text. 

The Gracious Hostess—41 frs. Also 
Bennett and SVE. From Home Eco- 
nomics Series of ten. Based on “Meal 
Planning and Table Service” by Mc- 
Lean. Examples of proper food, table 
arrangements. Brief sequence on eti- 
quette, excellent on carving. Good for 
home economics or girls’ clubs. Much 
text. 

Correction: Wrong address for Dry- 
den Press, publishers of Display for 
Learning, was given in our January 
issue. Correct one is 31 West 54th St., 
New York 19. 





New Films 

Who Are the People of America? Flipper 
the Seal, Simple Changes in Matter, School 
Rules: How They Help Us, Let's Measure: 
Inches, Feet and Yards, Prehistoric Times: 
the World Before Man, How to Prepare a 
Class Report, Understanding the Dollar, 
Rest That Builds Good Health—each 10 
min., color or b&w. Coronet Films, 65 E 
South Water St., Chicago !, Il. 

Metallurgy in Miniature—color, spon- 
sored by Hamilton Watch Co., free loan. 
Association Films, Broad at Elm, Ridge- 
field, N. J 

Street Safety Is Your Problem, Under- 
standing a Map, What Causes the Seasons, 
| Snakes Can Be Interesting, The Procrasti- 
nator—each 10 min. Young America Films, 
| 18 East 41st St., New York 17 

Joe Davis, American—13 min.; Job dis- 
crimination and Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act. CIO, Dept. of Education and 
Research, 718 Jackson Place, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C 

White Continent—20 min., color, Ant- 
arctic expedition; Gates of Power—19 min., 

| British achievements in hydro-electric pow- 
er. British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20. 

Films on Chinese life and arts formerly 
from China Film Enterprises including: 
Story of Chinese Art, Chinese Bronze, 

| Chinese Sculpture, Chinese Ceramics. Now 

| from Athena Films, 165 West 46th St., 
New York 36. 

| Time for Television—20 min. Seminar 

Films, 347 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
Mickey's Big Chance—17 min., color or 





New Films and Filmstrips 


b&w. Pre-driver education. American Auto- 
mobile Association, Pennsylvania Ave. at 
17th St., Washington 6, D. C. 

Posture Pals—10 min., color. Avis Films, 
932 LaBrea St., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Magic Fire Spell; Story of the Metronome 
—both 10 min., color. Werner Janssen, 
Clune Studios, 5358 Melrose Ave., Holly- 
wood 38, Calif 

Wonders in Wood—10 min., wood carv- 
ing and turning. Almanac Films, 516 Fifth 
Ave., New York 36. 


New Filmstrips 

Samuel Gompers, Man of Labor—A8 frs., 
color, sound (33 1/3 rpm). American Fed- 
eration of Labor, Workers Education Bu- 
reau, 724 Ninth St., N. W., Washington 1, 
D. C. 

Life in Ancient Times—series of 6, color 
An Egyptian Scribe, Babylonian Schoolboy, 
Athenian Family, Olympic Glory, Roman 
Family, Roman Centurion. Curriculum 
Films, 10 East 40th St., New York 16. 

Business Etiquette Series I1:—Business 
Facilities, 36 frs.; Introductions in Business, 
35 frs.; Receiving Customers and Callers, 
36 frs.; Getting That Raise, 34 frs.; The 
Ideal Secretary, 37 frs. Text-Film Dept 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd St.. 
New York 36. 

Retailing, a Dynamic Career That Pays 
15 min., sound (33 1/3 rpm). Audio-Visual 
Extension Service, City College of New 
York, 17 Lexington Ave., New York 10. 

Problems of the New Administration—54 
frs. Office of Educational Activities, The 
New York Times, Times Square, New York 
36. 
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offers its foremost achievement... 


the DEMOCRACY SERIES 


of six new educational film releases 


AGAIN IN THE HISTORY of audio-visual education ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS has made another high level contribution in film 
production—six significant and educationally superior releases in the 
single subject area of social studies—the DEMOCRACY SERIES. 
POLITICAL PARTIES ...- Another proof of leadership and confidence in the future of 
eS Srey ae educational motion pictures! . . . This series of EBF releases 
deals with the institutions and forces which have largely 
shaped the democratic political system and the governmental 
pattern of the world as it is today. For students and adults 
there will be answers to-questions about the workings of 
democracy and its institutions, about the relationships 
between our country and the rest of the world, and 
about the search for a basis of world stability and peace 
PRESSURE GROUPS , ay 
20 minutes, B/W, $85 ... Integrate the DEMOCRACY SERIES into your 
curriculum; use the films in sequence for a more 
effective program; order by number and title. 


POLITICAL PARTIES—black and 613 NATIONALISM — in black and 
white, 20 minutes, two reels, $85. white, 20 minutes, two reels, $85. 


PRESSURE GROUPS—pblock and 617 WORLD BALANCE OF POWER— 
white, 20 minutes, two reels, $85. black and white, 20 minutes, two 


CENTRALIZATION & DECEN- reals, $85 

TRALIZATION—-black and white, 

20 minutes, two reels, $85 Ask for related films such as DEMOC- 

CENTRALIZATION & DECENTRALIZATION SOCIAL REVOLUTION — black RACY (B/W, $50), DESPOTISM (B/W, 
20 minutes, B/W, $85 and white, 20 mins., two reels, $85. $50), PUBLIC OPINION (B/W, $50). 


SOCIAL REVOLUTION NATIONALISM WORLD BALANCE OF POWER 
20 minutes, B/W, $85 20 m nutes, B/W, $85 20 minutes, B/W, $85 


é neycly haedia Bilannica Hilms 
1150 WILMETTE AVENUE © WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 
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Send Prints and invoice me. Send: Check list of EBF Films () 
(indicate titles by number) Where-to-Use Guide [) 


Send Preview Prints Name 
(indicate titles by number) h 
for purchase consideration School 


| 
' 


Street ——— - 


Send Rental Information . 
(indicate titles by number) City DE eee 


ck? ae 











New Encyclopedias 
The new 1953 edition of Encyclo 
pedia Americana is about to make its 
public bow. And, in our opinion, it is 
an outstanding reference work, Its 30 
volumes with more than 58,000 differ 
ent articles have the answers to almost 
any question that needs to be answered. 
Among special features of the Ameri 
cana are pronunciations of unusual 
words with diacritical markings; new 
spellings of place names; well-devel 
oped glossaries of scientific and tech 
nical terms; and a ready reference in 
dex with 36,000 cross references and 
more than 250,000 entries. Not to be 
overlooked in the Americana are its 
numerous digests of books, operas, and 
plays seldom found in similar reference 
works. Publisher: Americana Corpora- 
tion. Price of school edition, $199.50. 
The latest edition of Richards Top 
ical Encyclopedia (Richards Company, 
school edition, $109.50) follows the 
same useful arrangement of previous 
editions. Information is grouped by 
topic instead of alphabetically. This 
provides for multiple use of the encyclo- 
pedia when students are doing research 
on different subjects at the same time. 
Richards’ new edition contains the 
1952 election results, and more than 
one-fifth of its 9000 pages have been 
completely rewritten since 1950. 
Designed for a lower reading age, 


} 
! 


A TRIP AROUND THE WORLD 


+» Fight in your own classroom 


Young America Filmstrips are true travel experiences. Each 
series includes six color filmstrips, each a contemporary story 
of life in another country. Gives your students an understand- 
ing and appreciation of life in other lands. 


CHILDREN OF EUROPE SERIES: 

“Homespun Holiday” — Life in Ireland 

“The Ski Meet” — Life in Norway 

“Robi's Alpine Summer" — Life in Switzerland 
“Simone’s Surprise’ — Life in France 

“Piet Takes a Barge Trip’ — Life in Holland 
“Paolo’s Birthday Ride” — Life in Italy 


CHILDREN OF LATIN AMERICA SERIES: 
"Vacation on the Pampas" — Life in feggeins 
“Chico Learns to Read’ — Life in Brazil 
“jose Harvests Bananas’’ — Life in Guatemala 
“Market Day at Cusco’’ — Life in Peru 
“Fiesta Day" — Life in Mexico 

“The Silver Studded Beit’ — Life in Chile 


CHILDREN OF THE ORIENT SERIES: 
“Koko of the Philippines” 
“Selim of Egypt” 

“Ming Li of China” 


Each set of six filmstrips, $30.00 
Each filmstrip separately, $ 6.00 


Britannica Junior explains its items in 
non-technical language, frequently uses 
narrative style. Although the editors of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica have super 
vised the Junior, it is no elementary 
version of the adult work, but dis 
tinctly a junior encyclopedia, * written 
for an elementary school audience. 

A new, updated printing of Britan- 
nica Junior comes out annually. Text 
pages changed have averaged 522 per 
year since 1948, the editors tell us. Out- 
standing change this year is addition of 
98 new four-color plates, primarily of 
birds, flags, and paintings. (15 vols., 
published by Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Inc. List price $109.90—discounts for 
institutional purposes. ) 

Lowest priced encyclopedia for school 
use is the ten-volume American Edu- 
cator Encyclopedia (United Educators, 
Inc., Chicago, $59.50). In this set the 
editors have cut down on the length 
of treatment of many items and have 
omitted those which they feel are not 
too essential for young people. Illus- 
trations and photographs are well 
chosen and include an occasional color 
plate. Seems to be carefully edited. 

Now complete in 20 volumes is 
Collier's Encyclopedia (P. F. Collier 
& Son, $199). Some time ago we ex 
amined the first nine volumes and 
found them up-to-date and authorita- 
tive. The other eleven measure up to 
the earlier ones. We are greatly im- 


“Ali of Saudi Arabia” 
“Ramesh of india” 
“Guien of Turkey”’ 


i 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, wc. 


Dept. ST-2, 18 E. 41st Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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pressed by use of diagrams, pictures, 
and maps to illustrate text on a scale 
hitherto not attempted by makers of 
encyclopedias for high school students 
and adults. Color illustrations and de 
tailed maps are superb. 

No list of encyclopedias is complete 
unless it devotes some space to the 
World Book Encyclopedia (Field En 
terprises, 18 vols., $102, library bind 
ing). Articles are written with sim 
plicity and care. Abundant cross ref 
erences make related material easy to 
locate. The 1953 edition shows evi- 
dence of extensive revisions in text 


and changes in illustration. 


The 1953 Compton's Pictured Ency 
clopedia (F. E. Compton & Company, 
15 volumes, $104.50) is now ready. 
The editors’ report on the new edition 
lists 480,000 words of newly written 
text; 469 new or extensively revised 
articles; 1069 new pictures, maps, and 
graphs—a physical expansion of 96 
pages over the 1952 edition. A fact 
index gathers material together under 
broad headings, with page references 
to specific facts and related material 
throughout the work, pictures, indexes, 
and thousands of short entries. 


Some Ideas from Mr. Conant 


tn Education and Liberty (Harvard 
Univ. Press, $3), James Bryant Conant 
presents many significant ideas about 
American high school and college edu- 
cation. His suggestions for the future 
are worth conning. He urges that: 
(1) We do not expand our four-year 
colleges either as to number or as to 
size. (2) We do not expand the four- 
year programs in our universities; rather 
we contract them. (3) We attempt to 
make the two-year junior college course 
fashionable. (4) We endeavor to create 
a climate of opinion in which the 
length of the educational period beyond 
18 is not considered the hallmark of 
its respectability. (5) We continue the 
expansion of our junior and senior 
high schools to meet the new enroll- 
ments. (6) We adhere to the princi 
ple of a comprehensive high school 
with a common core of studies and 
differentiated special programs. (7) 
We explore the success of some high 
schools with “work experience” pro 
grams. (8) We provide by private and 
public action for more Bb wares for 
high school graduates, but only for 
those who are potential professional 
men and women. (9) We endeavor to 
transform all the present four-year col- 
leges into institutions with high aca 
demic standards, and arrange the cur 
ricula so that a majority of students 
in these colleges will go on to pro- 
fessional training. (10) We continue to 
experiment with general education at 
every level. —Harpy Fincu 
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between two minds 


+ power to get ideas and information across 
quickly and surely forged ahead with the develop- 
ment of modern audio-visual aids. And for flexi- 
bility, efficiency, and clarity of graphic presentation 
in teaching, no other medium can equal the effec- 
tiveness of the Master VU-GRAPH. 


With the VU-GRAPH, the teacher faces his 
audience, in a fully lighted room, while he projects 
his material to a brilliantly lighted screen in black- 
and-white or color. He can make difficult points 
easily understandable by means of progressive 
disclosures, overlays, and plastic working models. This 
applies especially in such areas as science, mathematics, 
manual arts, physical education, and academic subjects. Or 
support his presentation by projecting erasable notes, sketches, 
and diagrams, betrer than by using a blackboard. 


An entire lecture can be easily prepared in advance, and delivered with each 
element in its proper sequence. Also, 3'4x4 and 2x2 slides, and 35 mm film strips, 
can be projected, with suitable attachments. 


iin school should have a Beseler VU-LYTE opaque pro- 
jector. It offers the most for the least expense. First cost is 
moderate and upkeep negligible. Materials for projection 
require no mounting or special holders. These can include 
maps, diagrams, pictures, text, and 3-dimensional objects. 
Projection is so vivid in a partially lighted room as to focus 
and grip the students’ attention. Operation is so simple, it can 
be performed by anyone. 


Sheets of varying sizes up to 10x11 are held flat without 
fluuer by the Vacumatic* Platen. The Feed-O-Matic* Conveyor 
automatically feeds and ejects the copy in perfect sequence. 
The exclusive, built -in Pointext Projection Pointer permits 
the teacher to remain beside the VU-LYTE pointing out 
salient features on the screen with a movable arrow of light. 


Folders available describe these and other visual aids, 
and show how they get your ideas over more directly 
, and effectively. They will be sent on request, or a free 
*Pat. Pending Fi demonstration arranged at your own convenience. 


tPacented “ 
CHARLES Bestel COMPANY 


60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, WN. 5. 
The World's Largest Manufacturer of Opaque Projection Equipment 





MIAMI 
UNIVERSITY abroad 


July and August, 1953 


The travel opportunity of your 
lifetime! Designed for modest budgets. 
B-weeks foreign study tour; lee- 
tures on shipboard and in foreign 
universities. Exclusive entrees, 
unusugl contacts and first-hand obser- 
vations. Optional university eredit 
approved for teachers’ professional 
growth credits. Truly an educa- 
tional vacation abroad. 


Tour includes Portugal, Italy, 
Switzerland, France, and optional 
trip to Luxembourg, Germany, 
Belgium, and Great Britain. 


All-inclusive cost only $895. Early 
registration advised. For information 
and application, write 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY ABROAD 
Summer Session Office 
Miami University Oxford 7, Ohio 





SCHOOL EXECS. and TEACHERS, .. 


ow | | Ne inquiries about ovr Educas- 
tiend! regram for TV-minded students. 
The announcement 


shown below is typical 


of many appearing in national magasines 


Let me show you how EASY it is to 


LEARN TV.! 


the practical way 


fl {Pas ASSEMBLE A 
 y 5 


WILL HELP VOU to start learning 
TV the geastionl wes by 
assembling @ TRANSVISION TY KIT 
im EASY STAGES. For only $39 you 
get PACKAGE *1 (standard first Down Payment 


pkg. for all of our kits). This pack 
age gives you the BASIC CHASSIS 
and over 450 TY COMPONENTS with 
complete Instructions, Drawings, 
Photos, Service Booklet, and « 
year’s subscription to my “TV and 
Riectromics Notes”. When ready, — 
you order the next stage (pkg *2), YW 

etc. Low prices make your complete kit a terrific ¢ buy! 


FREE CATALOG fer ae 


Write today to D. GNESSIN, EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR, at: 


TRANSVISION, INC., Dept. ST, NEW ROCHELLE, W. Y. 











RADIO 
GUILD 
¥ SPOTS 


15 Minutes Without a Commercial 

Have you seen the new television 
series called This Is Charles Laughton? 
No crime! No psychological problems! 
No interruptions for sponsor's mes- 
sages! The is all Laughton, and 
good stories. Air time varies from city 
to city. It's independently produced on 
film. Any station can buy it. 


show 


e INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATION 
BY RADIO-TELEVISION: The date 
for the 23rd annual meeting of people 
interested in the use of the air for edu- 
cation is set for April 16-19. The place 
is the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Make your plans now to be 
there. 


e START THE NEW TERM RIGHT! 
JOIN  NSRG NOW! A> membership 
(Cost: $4) will insure you eight scripts 
suitable for high school casts and pro- 
duction facilities between now 
end of the school year. 


and the 


To these new NSRG members, wel- 
come! We're glad to have you with us 
and we hope you'll keep us posted on 
your activities and problems: Edge- 
water H. S., Orlando, Fla.; Troy (N. Y. 
H. S.; Miami Jackson H. S., Miami 
Fla.; North Park School, Lockport 
N. Y.; Macomber Vocational H. S., To 
ledo, Ohio; Glenwood Jr. H. S., Findlay 
Ohio; City Public Schools, Columbia 
S. C.; Cristobal (Canal Zone) H. S. 
Monroe Jr. H. S., Mason City, 
Kerhonkson (N. Y.) H. S. 


lowa 


e The third 1952-53 NSRG packet will 
shortly be on its way to members. The 
regular script will be another book 
adaptation—a rip-snorting story of the 
sea called The Tattooed Man, 
by Howard Pease and published by 
Doubleday & Co., and a Teen Age Book 
Club selection. The guest script is an 
other documentary about Point Fou 
Both are first-rate scripts you'll enjoy 
doing. 


written 


We hope you're keeping a record of 
your years activities. With your coop 
eration we'd like to do a 
round-up of your 


vear-end 
activities. Will you 
help by sending us a report of you 
trials and errors, successes, your bright 
ideas, productions and classroom activi 
ties? Deadline—March 15, 1953. 
—NaAncy FAuLKNER 





Citizenship Fundamentals 
(Continued from page 22-T) 


We have drawn many into the voca- 
tional training field right out of their 
daily vocational practice. We ought to 
be drawing heavily upon the 
practitioners in social sciences—in eco- 
nomics; in social and political affairs; 
in business, agriculture, labor, 
and home making. If citizenship is ev- 
ervbody's business, as your theme for 
the year let's involve more 
citizens in the creative task of making 
ideas come alive out of the experiences 
of people as well 
tions in books. 


industry, 


suggests, 


as from the formula- 

Too many young people are 
on opportunities of 
without 


taking 
adult citizenship 
vivid understandings of how 
by our heritage, how social 
and political life evolved, how our pro- 
duction and distribution system grew 
and how it functions. Many of our peo- 
ple have only the vaguest notions about 
how the free operates. Their 
good, humanitarian impulses coupled 
with their poor grasp of social and eco- 
nomic fundamentals can be exploited 
by propagandists for beguiling ideolo- 
gies. 


we came 


system 


Idealism separated from clear-eyed 
realism can get us into rather than out 


can make us weak rather 
than strong, can lead us into slavery 
rather than propel us 
greater freedom. 


of trouble, 
forward into 
To sum up, I have not vers 
much into the methods and materials 
we need to develop to improve educa 
tion for citizenship. You have availabl 
quantities of such information. 


gone 


I have tried to show why citizenship 
is so vital to an America cast in the rol 
of world leadership, and what kind of 
competence we need to develop in ou 
citizens to meet this challenge. O1 
course I have not tried to spell out what 
the citizen needs to know, though it is 
obvious that he needs to know much 
more than he does. But I have put the 
stress on what the citizen needs to be 
in his own capacity for mature respon- 
sibility, realizing that a childish mind 
cannot make good use of information 
while a mature mind will tend to seek 
the information it needs. 

In a word, I have urged that educa- 
tion for citizenship give priority to 
those experiences and learnings which 
will cultivate the capacity for deep de- 
votions and attachments and convic 
tions as the only reliable basis for the 
exercise of critical judgment. Our cen- 
tury calls for greatness, and greatness 
is of the spirit. 





SHORT TAKES 


@ The photo-offset method of- produc- 
ing a high school new spaper (see ~ The | 
Offsetter,” p. 25-T) permits a choice of 
four plans of operation 

Plan A: Everything done in school 

ith special equipment. (See Sept. 24 

52, Scholastic Teacher.) 

Plan B: Everything except writing 

nd illustrating done outside of school 
lhis is rather expensive and education- 
lly wanting. 

Plan C; Stories are set up on an auto 
natic typewriter in school (see Sept. 24 
1952, Scholastic Teacher). Preparatory 
work like pasting up the dummy is han- 
ed in the classroom. Actual printing 
is done elsewhere 

Plan D: Same as C except that you 
Lire automatic typewriter service out 
side of school. It’s also possible to have 
i regular linotype printer set up stories 
ind headlines on galley proofs, which 
are then used in the offset process 


@ Look Ahead: CSPA meets at Colum- 
bia Univ. March 12, 13, 14; South Caro- 
lina Scholastic Press Assnu., Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, April 23-24; All- 
Coast Press Clinic, Univ. of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, Feb. 20-21; Maryland 
Scholastic Press Assn., Univ. of Mary- | 
land, College Park, April 4 


@ NSPA’s eighth annual high school . 
snapshot contest closes April 15. $4,000 | 
in prizes offered—and free mats and 
prints of last year’s winning photos. 


@ Here's something to think about: In- | 
stead of going to journalism class, one 
student a week from the Seiling (Okla.) 
H. S. goes to the Dewev County weekly 
Vews as an apprentice. He keeps a 
diary of his experience and is graded 
bv the editor for conduct, enthusiasm 
and helpfulness. Typical schedule: Mon 
dav—selling ads aim! writing news; Tues 
day—setting ad and news type; Wednes 
day—newspaper make-up; Thursday 
printing and distribution; Friday—job 
press work. 


@® Which call letters do you answer to 
NAJD (National Assn. of Journalism 
Directors, out of the Univ. of Minn.) or 
CSPAA (Columbia School Press Ad 
visers Assn., out of Columbia Univ.) ? 
Both have made friends among school 
publication advisers. But not as many 
as they deserve, says Dean Laurence R. 
Campbell recently in Quill and Scroll 
Some advisers are “not convinced 
either is strong enough to provide a sus- 
tained program of leadership, service, | 
and research.” Both have advanced | 
standards in school journalism, but | 
“more will be done when they become 
NAJD-CSPAA-a strong, unified organ- | 
ization of school press advisers. . . .” 


—S.S. 


Tha Wiser 


ist 


Photo courtesy Brush High School, Lyndhurst, Ohio 


In any language... 


SOUNDMIRROR is best! 


Whatever the subject —languages, dramatics, public speaking 
or other studies—the ease and quality of recording are essen- 
tial to the success of the program. That’s why the Brush 
Soundmirror is tailored to school needs... 


—it can be operated readily by anyone in the class. 
—it’s light in weight, thus easily portable. 
~—it has excellent tonal fidelity to permit faithful reproduction. 


~Most important of all, it has demonstrated its value in thou- 
sands of schoolroom applications. The experience gained 
from this wide use is designed into today’s Soundmirrors. 


Write now for further information on the Soundmirror. 
Brush Electronics Company, Dept. V-2, 3405 Perkins Avenue, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio, 


BRUSH ELECTRONICS COMPANY 


formerly 
INDUSTRIAL AND RESEARCH INSTRUMENTS The Brush Development Co. 
PLlEZOELECTRIC MATERIALS 7 ACOUSTIC DEVICES Brush Electronics Company 
ULTRASONIC EQUIPMENT © TAPE RECORDERS is an operating unil of 
RECORDING EQUIPMENT c> Clevite Corporation. 





Noumade 


ALL STEEL 
FILMSTRIP 
CABINET 


MF-4—This roomy, yet compact 6 
drawer cabinet holds up to 336 
filmstrip cans each in its own com- 
partment .. . each individually in- 
dexed. Drawers are equipped with 
adjustable dividers for desired divi- 
sion widths. 


Write for free catalog. 


10,000 FEET DEEP 


The story of man’s never-end- 
ing search for oil is dramati- 
cally told in this splendid 
movie filmed deep in the 
swamplands of Louisiana. All 
phases of oil exploration, 
from early seismic operations 
to actual drilling, are depicted 
in 20 entertaining minutes. 

The movie is 16 mm. sound 
and available free of charge 
from: 





can your students define 


“REFRACTION” 


General Science and Physics teachers in beth high 
school and college are now teaching the prin- 
ciples of LIGHT ond SOUND through United World 
Instructional Films. This Series of six titles was pro- 
duced under the supervision of Professor (. W. Barnes, 





Dept. of Science Education, of New York University. 
Both live action and animated models ore used to 
teach the concepts and principles of physics involved. 
All films lémm, bbw, sound. 


1 REFRACTION 
Rea 
3 SHADOWS AND ECLIPSES 10 min., $45.00 


4 SPHERICAL MIRRORS 13 min., $55.00 


Above four LIGHT films $160.00 when purchased 
together. 

5 SOUND WAVES 
6 MUSICAL NOTES 


15 min., $75.00 
12 min., $50.00 


UNITED WORLD FILMS, Inc., itn 
1445 Pork Ave., New York 29, N. Y. 


273456 
1 em considering 


[) Send me preview prints of | 
(circle cheice of choices), 
these for purchase. 


(CD Send me additional information on this LIGHT 
and SOUND Series of |6mm instructional Films. 


NAME 


Tike 


ADORESS 


city 





1953 
listing 


IS NOW AVAILABLE 


A 24-page booklet, giving a 
complete listing of all films 
and filmstrips distributed by 
McGraw-Hill, available or in 
preparation. Includes full list- 
ing of all March of Time and 
This Is America films. Running 
time, prices, brief descriptions 


and subject index included. 








Please send me your new 1953 listing. 
TEXT - FILMS — McGraw -Hill Book Company 
330 West 42 Street, New York 36, N. Y 
NAME 


ADD 


' 
' 
! 
! 
' 
! 
! 
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Briefly 
Noted 


e Better Breakfasts 


If you have been concerned about 
the breakfast habits of your teen-age 
boys and girls, you will be interested 
in a new program being developed by 
the American Bakers Association in co- 
operation with Scholastic Magazines 
and Practical Home Economics. 

The program is due to get under way 
this month, through the first of a series 
of breakfast demonstrations to students 
in school. The demonstrations will be 
tied into the national program of the 
American Bakers Association to make 
the months of February and March bet 
ter breakfast months with the slogan: 
“Good Breakfast Means Good Morn- 
ing.” 

By now most Americans have been 
reminded of the fact that the breakfast 
habits of high school boys and girls 
leave much to be desired. Most surveys 
indicate that the problem is not so 
much to teach high school students to 
recognize a nutritious breakfast when 
they see one as it is to motivate them 
to eat it. A survey made by Scholastic 
Magazines in March-April of 1952 
showed that most students can pick a 
breakfast for its nutritional qualities. 
Yet the same survey showed that nine 
per cent of the boys and 15 per cent 
of the girls had skipped breakfast alto 
gether on the morning of the survey. 

In the school field the better break 
fast program is built around the demon- 
stration breakfast and the communica 
tion facilities represented by Scholastic 
Magazines and Practical Home Eco 
nomics. The first demonstrations are 
pilot projects, carried out in selected 
schools in Chicago, IIl., Minneapolis, 
Minn., and Ft. Wayne, Ind., with the 
cooperation of local Parent-Teacher As 
sociations, home economics depart 
ments, and school authorities. 

In each school students will be select 
ed from each home room to attend a 
model breakfast, paid for by the local 
baker. The breakfast will be planned 
and staged by the local PTA and the 
school home economics department 
Each breakfast will be the occasion for 
short talks by the home economics 
teacher and the school coach on the 
subject of breakfast as a means of im 
proving appearance and building en 
ergy and stamina. 

When the student returns to his 
home room, he will make a report to 
the class on what he learned at the 
breakfast demonstration. Each student 
will be given a copy of a breakfast 
leaflet to take home, recommending a 
aimniiv progsam of better breakfasts 








The success of the pilot program in @ © © @ The first set of the 


Chicago, Ft. Wayne, and Minneapolis | Museum oF Modern Art Your school, foo, 


will determine the character of the pro- | i f 
gram to be staged on a national scale Filmstrips is now available: 


pan bs ng oo « eee eee can afford 


American Painting: Its Evolu 
_ emettien . 
ation and the editors of Practical Home ti in: Madiaen’ Cinna 


Economics and Scholastic Magazines || MB 2 European Painting: From Post the ver best 

will welcome suggestions and com- Impressionism to the Present. Port 1 

ments. Watch for more news about MB 3 Evropean Painting: From Post- 

“‘tetter hreakfocte ” impressionism to the Presesnt. Part 2 
pens CCE eee MB 4 Modern Architecture: The De 
velopment of Design in Space 

e Group Development Lab MB 5 Industrial Design: Origin ond SOUND EQUIPMENT 
The 1953 summer session of the Na- Contemporary Practice 

{ - » Lal ' C MB 6 Interior Decoration: Current bp proved by 

ional Training Laboratory in Group Trends ond Mester Designers. leading school 

Development will be held at Gould MB 7 Timeless Aspects of Modern antthacitins 

Academy, Bethel, Maine, June 21-July Art: Contemporary Analysis of Old and from ¢ 

11. Approximately 110 applicants will New Works 

be accepted mo 8 & Techniques: The De fo coast 
accepted. sign of Exhibitions, Installation and For information 1R-14AM: 3 ial 

| Lighting } on complete line ‘ speecs plus 

ane VARIABLE SPEED for 
sitize leaders in all fields to the nature MB 9 Religious Art of Today: Works | |  °f portable equip ~~ ~~ gs — 
i 1 H ment mm ' ylt ” ” an 
of the dynamic forces in the small in Europe and Amorice oo coil Gael trol. All records to 
‘ MB 10 Modern Sculpture: From Ro : : 
group, and to help them gain skill in din te thane Mines, Sas ing applications 174" 10 watts. 12 
operating more effectively in such MB 11 Modern Sculpture: From Ro Write for Catalog pm — ges he 
. ~ . aut 1 
groups. Each trainee group of 15-20 din to Henry Moore. Part 2 . gp Ro arrblesosag 


; controls Magnetic pick 
will use its own experience as a Jabora- 





Purpose of the program is to sen 


Edition A-— single frame filmstrips with up Scratch suppressor 
tory example of group development. guides: $3.00 each, $30.00 per set 100% A.C. construction 
: FLOATING SOUND 








: Edition B — double frame filmstrips for self 
e More on Vandalism mounting of 2” x 2” slides, with guides: 


Did vou read Howard Spalding’s $3.50 each, $35.00 per set 15 years quality leadership 
“Vandalism” in the Jan. Sc holastic Write for complete catalog of America’: 
Teacher? You'll be interested in a fol largest filmstrip library on art history | - WW  « re] fal BR 
low-up in this week's (Feb. 4) Senior 
Scholastic Forum topic ot the week IS HERBERT E. BUDEK co., Inc. DEPT. G, 6924 LEXINGTON AVE. 


a ' 55 Popl Ave., Hack ba 
How Should We Curb Vandalism 5 Vageer Ave, Sackenenm, 0. 3 HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 
Among Youth?” (p. 7). 














e Reading Clinic 
Temple U.’s Reading Clinic will hold WILL YOUR SCHOOL 


its annual Reading Institute in Phila 


delphia this month, Feb. 2-6. Theme YOUR CLASS 

Curriculum Approach to Reading In YOUR SCHOOL GROUP 

ee tae YOUR SCHOOL CLUB 

e Bits and Pieces te ‘ADOPT’ A WAR CHILD FOR ONE YEAR? 


‘ al United Nat nsti- ‘ , 

Sixth a - 1 7 or Insti Will your group invest 50¢ a day in the life of one 
tute, jointly sponsored by U. N.’s Dept of the untold number of war afflicted children who 
of Public Information and New York wait patiently courageous in their taith that some- 
Univ.’s School of Education. will be where, someone will help alleviate their misery and despair? Not one has 
held in New York City Feb. 12-14... known a normal life —only hunger, fear and tragedy! These are the chil- 
= ; dren who live in the world with us and our children. Your friendship 
Tell your classes about the United Na 


and help NOW may well determine the kind of world citizens they will 
tions National Student Contest, spon hecome. 


sored by American Association for the These war children can look only to 
United Nations. In each competing Your help is vital to some child struggling for life itself will you share 


A wi J ase? i d ile share i e th ness 
school an exam is given March 26, best ith one of them, please? Invest in a young life hare in the happine 
you give! 


America for help and friendship. 


two papers are sent in for judging. First 


prize, trip to Europe or $500. For par- Doster Parents’ Plana for War Children, Jac. 


ticulars write AAUN, 45 East 65th St., 
New York 21, N.Y... . Syracuse Univ. oe Gee em, ow ee 
‘ Lan 5) : : More than 1,200 school and college groups are Foster Parents throughout the United States 
has available 15 to 20 graduate assis- pel eB sent Boog 
(fe) 1953 "P for > Ine 
tantships for women readying them 
selves for personnel work in education. FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN FOR WAR CHILOREN, INC LO. 4-6647 (ST 2-53) 4 
E ach sesict untship equiv lent to $1200 55 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y in Canada: P. O. Box 65, Station 8B, Montreal, Que 


Dc - A. I wish to become a Foster Parent of a War Child for one year. If, possible, sex 
to $1500. Query Dr. Ruth Haddock, I will pay $15 a month for one year ($180). Payment will be made monthly quarterly 
Student Personnel Graduate Program, yearly (). I enclose herewith my first payment $ 
Svracuse Univ 2 Svracuse 10. N. i eck B. I cannot “adopt a child, but I would like to help a child by contributing $ 
The CARE-UNESCO Children’s Book Name__ 
Fund solicits gifts to provide new Amer- Address 
ican books for young people overseas. Clty a mele 
Send cash or queries to Children’s Book Contributions deductible from Income Tax 


Fund, CARE, 20 Broad St., N. Y. C. 5. | 

















The New 
Hillmon Minx 
4-Door Sedon 


with 
your car 
in your 
pocket! 


See more and spend less in Eu- 
rope this year—go abroad with 
your own Hillman Minx “in 
your pocket’! Here's how the 
Rootes Overseas Plan works: 


1. You order a Hillman Minx here, 
pay for it at the favorable dollar 
price. (Easy terms may be ar- 
ranged.) 


2. You take your bill of sale “in 
your pocket,” ene! ys Hillman 
will be delivered almost any 
place you name in Europe. 

3. Enjoy your Hillman over here, 
too—it can be shipped back 
home without extra cost when 
your trip is done. 


For full details, see your travel 
agent or any of our 700 Hillman 
dealers. Or write to your nearest 
Rootes office. 


ROOTES MOTORS, INC. 


505 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
403 North Foothill Road, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
465 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 





| Puerto 


Nr 


A Lady of Haiti 


UNATIONS Photo 


ings to the 


W... Ladies 


Circle Tour of the Tropical Islands 


By MARION A, BESSETTE Librarian, Pleasantville (N. Y.) H. S 


LL through the night our Pan 

American Pegasus carries us, cruis- 
ing among the stars southward to the 
West Indies. As dawn comes, we see 
far below the flat grayness of the At 
lantic. Soon the sun rises. The world 
bursts into color. And we 
Puerto Rico 


arrive in 
first of our island hop 


stops. 


In San Juan we are welcomed by a 
tropical storm. We see the sea lashed 
to fury, rain-washed Spanish houses, 
tropical trees and flowers tossed by ter- 
rific wind. We discover the cult of 
Rican taxi drivers—hand on 
horn and full speed ahead! 

We see contrasts to match the con- 


Miss Bessette wins 

$25 for this flying 

view of the West 
Indies. 


trast’ of tropical light and shade 
squalor and luxury side by side, new 
government projects and old historic 
forts, the ancient walled city and the 
gleaming modern Santurce, the lush 
tropical growth of El Yunque and the 
barrenness of the little towns. Here 
orchids grow wild, and here are slums 
full of paperboard shacks built on stilts 
over swampland. Here is a leper colony 
and here a modern medical clinic. The 
old and the new jostle each other in 
these story-book islands. 

This is even more apparent next day 
when we alight in the Dominican Re 
public. Columbus wanted his bones to 
lie forever beneath its sunshine and 
flowers. According to the Dominicans 
the bones still remain in the Cathedral 
which the priests were building in 1500. 
Here, too, are the walls of Diego Co- 
lumbus’ stone castle. All around is the 
bright, shining, modern city of Ciudad 
Trujillo, built on the ruins of the old 
Santo Domingo, destroyed by hurricane 
in 1930. Yet in the modern city we see 
women on the streets with bundles on 
their heads and long black cigars in 





their mouths. We visit the neighboring 
town of San Cristobal, and find it com- 
pletely new and Trujillo-built. The 
market is a camera fan’s paradise. 


Exotic Haiti 

But we are off again, and come down 
into lush, steaming Haiti, blazing with 
color, drowsing in the mid-day sun! We 
are set the 


between 


Port-au-Prince 
gulf 
Che wild lands 
city and the 
Here in the 
the 


strange cere 


down in 
capital city built on a 
Caribbean and Atlantic 

the 
over all. 


creep close around 
mountains tower 
the 


and tourists may see 


night voodoo drums beat in 


hills 
monies. 

Here 
postured native women carrying thei 
head market, all 
day down the mountains, all day back 
igain to the thatched huts 
that are home. Here one hears the bab- 
ble ol 
Here we have a boy to serve us all day 
long, beginning with breakfast on the 
porch of our little guest house. Here one 
is tempted to buy the beautifully hand 
polished mahogany products, and the 
markets 


b irgains 


one also sees the splendidly 


fabulous burdens to 


one-room 


French spoken in soft voices. 


are a riot of color, smells, and 
Once more our Pegasus beckons, and 
we land in a completely different world 
the English land of Jamaica 


seems to be a 


Kingston 
discontent and 


pluck at 


Street vendors implore one to 


citv of 


exploitation. Beggars one’s 
sleeve 
buy. But one can see the famous Hope 


Botanical Gardens: one can watch the 


hips in the harbor take on cargos of | 


lovely 
song And 
the trip across the island to Tower Isle 


Hotel gives one a continucus breath-tak 


rum and sual one can buy 


straw and sisal goods for a 


ing panorama of tropical forest, lofty 
mountains, fern-lined 
glimpses of the Caribbean 


and 
Isle 


at Holly wood SC ale 


ravines, 
Powe 


itself is a luxurv on 


One Day 
Our Cuba 


frst, to change planes 


Stop 


next stop is Camaguey 


W here we pass 


the time with a wild bus ride around 
this ancient Spanish city 


Havana 


Then on to 
to explore Cuba's beautiful 
We the day full 
city tour in the morning, Morro Castle 
in the afternoon, and a political rally in 
the evening, where we see the Spanish 
temperament at its most volatile. 

And so in two short weeks we have 
isited the West Indies 
vill the blue water, 
the black jewel-studded tropical night, 


apital city crowd 


And these we 
remember blue 
the clamoring smells and riotous color 
f the markets 


strange 


the braving of burros 
fruits and stranger Howers. the 
the sudden drench 
calypso 


langorous sunshine 
showers 

the 
the friendly people 


ng music exotic 


toods slow pace, and most of al] 


When you travel Canadian National across 
Canada: you can sightsee in “foreign” cities 
stop over at Minaki, and Jasper Park Lodge 
— see towering Mount Robson (above), monarch 
of the Canadian Rockies — visit the exciting 
West Coast. And you ride in comfort all the way, 
East or West, on Canadian National's “Conti- 
Limited”. Ask Canadian 
National office or Travel Agent about this, or 
the other Top Vacations listed. “We'll tell you 
where and take you there.” 


nental your nearest 


Chovae, ont of 
Top Maple 


Across Canada the Scenic Route 
to California r the P { North 
west, to New York or onywhere Eost 
2. Alaska Cruise ten ys, 2,000 
miles of sheltered asto! s ng 
}. British Columbia Vor ver 


ria, Prince Rupert. A 


Highlight your journey 
Jasper howp we al 
Rockies. G 
main lounge of the new 
ng (above) of Jj 
Ride, fish 


ship course, ar 


with a stay at 
the Canadian 
friends in the 


nificent 
morine and mountain playground 
ither with 4. Eastern Cities and Laurentians 
central build history-t k ploces, a 
Park lakes, br 
swim, golf on a champion 5. Hudson Bay ~ Down North” to 


romantic frontiers, vie Winn peg 


yntoin 
“per Lodge 


ant autumn oun 


d breathtaking scenery. 


CANADIAN 


NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS 


SERVING ALL 10 PROVINCES OF CANADA 


Canadas. |O 
Vacations. 


6. Jasper in the Canadian Rockies 


play, relax in mountain grondevr 


’ Minoki (Lake of the Woods) 
wimming, motor-boating, golf 
ng ieedesl Fish 
8 Ontario Highlands ‘or 


fishing; co 


‘ 
thwoo 


ssett 
obes and streoms 
Fine hotels, resorts 
?. Provinces by the Sea - beache 
seoports, historic cities 

Romantic French Canada 
Gespé ond the Soguency) 
ing a trp ebroad 


ke tok 


Conedien National Roilwoys Possenger offices in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Flint, Mich., Konsos 


City Los Angeles, 


Milwovkee, Minneapolis, 
Seottle, St 


New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, 0.C 


Louis in Conoda Passenger Deportment 


Pittsburgh, 
360 McGill Street 


Portiond, Me., Sen Francisco, 


Montreal, Que 











1 
| France and 


See Britain first “~~ 


NEW 9-Day 
“Guest Ticket’ 
for UNLIMITED Rail Trove! 
Only $24.00 Third Closs 
$36.00 First Class 
Not obtainable in Britain 
Purchase before you leave 
* 
New Low Cost Features 
@ $5.08 reserves your bedroom 
LONDON TO SCOTLAND 
© 14¢ reserves your train seat 
© Inexpensive meals on trains 





WHEW YORK 20, H. Y., 9 Rockefeller Pi. 
CHICAGO 3, ILL., 39 Se. Le Salle Sr. 
LOS ANGELES 14, CAL., 510 W. Sixth $1 
TORONTO 2, ONT., 69 Yonge Street 








he 


YOUR VACATION “/ 


— 


<a . 
Railroad Map of \ 


Europe 


pw all Europ 
Railroads 


From Par 


French National 


- BY RAIL 


CAERNARVON CASTLE. NORTH WALES 
Fast, frequent and comfortable train 
services help you visit all the places 
in Britain you plan to see. Your 
Travel Agent can supply complete 
transportation, including day and night 
cross-channel steamer services to 
the Continent and Ireland, and make 
reservations for trains, steamers and 
hotels 





all before you leave. 


BRITISH 
| RAILWAYS, 


ily 


SEND FOR THIS MAP 


A comprehensive map of France in color, 
showing the network of the French National 


Railroads, makes it easy to arrange practical 
itineraries in advance. There is also a 
large colored map of Continental Europe 
with its important Rail connections. 
Travel by rail is the most leisurely, comfortable 
and economical way to see France and Europe. 


Secure your rail accommodations before you leave at 
eny of our offices or through your Travel Agent. 


NATIONAL 
RAILROADS 


400 Menigemery ., Sen Frencisce, Cot © 1231 Se. Catherine br, W., Mentos! *. O 








Going to Europe 


(Continued from page 6-T) 


shall Plan, the progress of the North 
Atlantic alliance, the implications of the 
atomic age, and the effects of the cold 
war. I want to consult European edu 
cators and compare our problems. I want 
to be able to understand the govern- 
ment, culture, and spirit of America 
against the perspective of these more 
mature civilizations which gave us birth. 
As a student of government I am in 
terested in observing the manifestations 
of limited monarchy, parliamentary gov 
ernment, the multi-party system, the 
motivations of electorates, political 
morality, party organization and philos- 
ophy. 1 want to sense the political boil 
and bubble of the people. Perhaps | 
could then have something to offer in 
the public discussions of how the United 
States might better exercise its role of 
leadership in the free world, and how 
we might give purpose to those who 
disillusioned by war and poverty, think 
they can find a quick solution by sur- 
rendering their minds, bodies, and souls 
to some autocratic father figure of right 
or left. I would seek the means by 
which we can enter an era of greatness 
that alone can win for the free world 
the struggle in which we are now en 
gaged. | would try to discover how we 
can lead without dominating, how we 
| can inspire without insisting on replica 
I want to seek the wellsprings of 
spiritual vigor that can be encouraged 
to build and resist. | want to bring to 
those | would meet in Europe the mes 
sage that, far from being the huge child 
with the loaded pistol, as we have been 
pictured, we are rising with character 
istic determination and even enthusiasm 
to the challenge that has been thrown 
us. I want to tell them that despite the 
shrillness of some of our debates, and 
the occasional words of irresponsibility, 
we have always produced great leader- 
ship in our periods of crisis. They should 
be assured that there is no basic dis 
agrecment, in the leadership of our po 
litical parties, the necessity of 
helping our friends to grow healthy so 
that they will present power 
vacuums to tempt anybody's appetite. 


about 
not 
I want to gavg* the meaning of the 
atomic age to Europe. Is it to be the 
of industrial impetus, or 
| death, or perhaps nothing so profound 
as either? What would the production 
of the bomb by Western European 
countries mean in the power alignment 
of the world? What will the harnessing 
of the sun’s energy mean in the struggle 
between two civilizations? Will one pre 
vail? Are both doomed? Will the threat 
of its destructive force stay the hand of 


cause new 





even the most reckless despot, using 





that energy to lighten man’s burden? 
I do not expect to return with any pat 
answers, but each person can make his 
estimate in the light of his own knowl- 
edge and background. 

I have tried to be the kind of teacher 
who makes his subject a living, vital 
experience to his students. I am thrilled 
at the prospect of how much more | 
could offer them after a trip to the con 
tinent. I have seen in their eyes the 
interest with which they have reacted 
to descriptions of the Orient—in terms of 
peasant girls carrying loads of salt sus 
pended on yokes for fourteen hours a 
day, of Indian children deformed by 
their parents to make them more effec- 
tive beggars, intimate pictures of starva- 
tion and courage, of resignation and 
struggle. I want to go to Europe to gain 
the added perspective of time and dis- 
tance. The mind that is called upon to 
give direction and inspiration to young 
people needs to guard against geo- 
graphical and cultural isolation, so that 
its work does not become stifling rou- 
tine, 














I want to observe education in Europe. 
I feel that the European experience 
might offer testimony in the Dewey- 
Hutchins controversy. I am interested 
in the emotional .stability of the chil- 
dren who came through the war, the 
extent of vocational training, the han- 
dling of controversial subjects, central 
governmental control versus local con- 
trol of schools, teaching of moral values, 
status of the teaching profession as 
compared with other professions—and 
other such problems. 

Finally, 1 feel that travel in Europe 
would add to my personal search for 
the truth and understanding that comes 








from seeing one’s self in perspective. 
How do Europeans reconcile each man’s 
death grip on the ideals of youth with 
what appears to be the inevitability of 
reality? How much self-realization is 
self-realization enough? What do they 
feel is their purpose on earth and how 
do they accept old age and death? 
These are some of the areas in which 
an older civilization can offer help to a | 
younger civilization. 








TV or Not TV 


(Continued from page 19-T) 


Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C., and | 
the National Citizens Committee for 
Educational Television, Suite 602, Ring | 
Building, Washington, D. C. Write to 
them for information. 

Whether or not your final decision is 
for an application, find out the facts 
for yourselves—for your own town or 
county or state. Where the facts call for | 
action, add what weight you have to the 
pressure to get the job done, in time. 





2'Mile-high Vacations 


Travel easy by Canadian Pacific train... 


1200 miles of Grandeur Only Canadian Pacific offers a 


magnificent round trip in the Canadian Rockies. Go 
the southern route; return the northern way. See it all! 
Budget your fare by going coach or tourist. Budget 
your stopover: all-expense tours (2-4-6 days) in the 
Canadian Rockies; meals, rooms at Banff Springs, 

Chateau Lake Louise—$45.50 to $117.50. 


Sky-high resorts BANFF LAKE LOUISE Splendid Banf} 


Springs offers championship golf. Nearby is Chateau Lake Louise, 
facing famous lake and glacier! Pools - dancing « trail hikes and 
rides - guided climbs + mountain fishing + famous tours 


Canada is news— 


see it by ¢ ); & acific 


For information, see your local agent or any Canadian Pacific office. 























INNESOTA 


It’s fun to study on Minnesota's cool, 
friendly campus, flanked by the historic 
Mississippi, just 15 minutes from six 
enticing lakes, and close to the cultural, 
shopping and entertainment areas of 
two big cities. 

More than 1,000 courses, embracing 
every field of education and scientific 
interest, are offered by a nationally- 
recognized staff of professors, aug- 


FIRST TERM... June 15 — July 18 


mented by outstanding guests. 

Preeminent library and laboratory 
facilities present unusual opportunity 
for graduate work and research... an 
exciting program of concerts, plays, lec- 
tures and social events assures stimulat- 
ing recreation. 

You may choose either or both of 
two independent terms of five weeks 
each. 


SECOND TERM July 20—August 22 


Write for helpful complete bulletin. 
Dean of the Summer Session, 810 Johnston Hall. 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


In 1953 
SPEND THE SUMMER IN NEW ENGLAND 


University of Connecticut 


SUMMER 


SESSION 


June 29—August 8 


UNDERGRADUATE 
AND 
GRADUATE COURSES 
AND PROGRAMS 


Freshmen 


Admitted 


Six Weeks — Six Credits 


Bulletin and Application Now Available 


ADDRESS: 
S. H. MANNING, ACTING CO-DIRECTOR 
SUMMER SESSION. UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 
STORRS, CONNECTICUT 
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Havel TIPS 
( \ 
See the U.S.A.—by Water 

Fine “get-away-from-it-all” vacations 
are to be had on varied inland and 
coastal water cruises about the U. S. In- 
formal, reasonable, and regularly sched- 
uled, sailings are good bets for family 
as well as individual travelers. Short 
cruises are just right for pre- or post 
summer school session relaxation. We've 
plucked the following from Travel 
Routes Around the World, a sea-going 
directory published by Harian Publica- 
tions, Greenlawn, N. Y. ($1). This com 
pact digest is a handy guide to any 
world trip but here are U. S. specials. 

Shanty Boat Cruises. River houseboat 
cruise through the Florida Everglades. 
Leaves Ft. Myers every Monday morn 
ing; returns Saturday, from Christmas 
week through April. Capt. Jim Nisbet 
P. O. Box 1628, Ft. Myers, Fla. $86. 

Mississippi and Other Rivers. From 
Cincinnati. Air conditioned S.S. Delta 
Queen, Greene Line. Two spring and 
two fall sailings to New Orleans (first 
in time for the Mardi Gras); 20 day 
cruise, about $250-$275. 

Great Lakes. Between Buffalo and 
Duluth via Cleveland, Detroit, Macki 
nac Island, Munising/Houghton 
Duluth, Detroit, Buffalo. Leaves Satur 
days from Buffalo, Sundays from Cleve 


| land, Sundays and Fridays from De 
| troit, Wednesday from Duluth, S.S 
| North American, Georgian Bay Line; 
| two- to 
| $119.50. 


seven-day cruises. $29.50 

Lake Michigan. Wisconsin and Mich 
igan S.S. Co. operates daily service be 
tween Milwaukee and Muskegon from 
May to Sept via S.S. Milwaukee Clip 


| per. Canadian National Railways runs 


three ships between same cities. Chesa 
peake and Ohio Railway has service be 


| tween Ludington and Manitowoc; Lud 
ington and Milwaukee; and Ludington 
| and Kewaunee, All take cars; rates vary. 


Sailing Ship Cruises. Here’s where 


| you can “rough it” and get your fill of 


fishing, swimming, sunshine, and good 


| food. Bring your own linen and blankets 


Windjammer Cruises, Box 57, Camden 


| Maine. This one gives you five-and-a 
| half days round Maine waters: $86 
| Chesapeake Vacation Cruise. 229 Prince 
| George St., Annapolis, Md. Takes 32 


passengers every other week on the 
three-masted schooner Edwin & Maud 


| with tours of Williamsburg, Yorktown 


Jamestown Island, Tangier Island. The 
Levin J. Marvel takes same number 
each week to such ports as St. Mary’s 
City, Oxford, Cambridge, Solomon 
Islands. $80, 54-day cruise; $160, 12% 
day cruise. Linen and blankets furnished 








An on-the-spot survey in England, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, the Rhineland 
and Paris of 


SOCIAL 
WELFARE 


conducted by Dr. Negley K. Teeters, Chairman, 


Department of Sociology, Temple University. 


* 


leaving July 2—Six weeks in Europe. 


TOTAL COST $987 


including tuition (6 hours of credit 


Child care, progressive education, juvenile de 


linquency, community organization, housing, 


national health service, cooperatives, etc 


For information on this and many other study 
opportunities from $495, write to 


STUDY ABROAD INC. 


250 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 


JUdson 6-3608 





21st Annual Session 


University of Alberta 


Short Course in Painting June 22nd - July 4th 
Course in Singing . July 2nd-Aug. 8th 
Main Summer Session . . July 6th-Aug. 15th 
including 

Painting. Music: Piano, Choral 
Drama, Short Story, Playwriting 
Writing, Ballet, Weaving, Leathercrait 
Ceramics, Interior Decoration Oral 
French and Photography 


String 
Radio 


For calendar write 


Banff School of Fine Arts 
BANFF, Alberta 


Director, 











WHEATON COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


& Complete courses 
special work in Teacher Training, Gradu- 
ate School of Theology, Conservatory of 
Music, Black Hills Science Station and 


Imelesell 





* Northwoods Honey Rock ay New air- | 


conditioned library and modern dining hall. Combine 


professional training with delightful Christian fe llow- | 


ship. 45 min. from Chicago 


Inter-Session—June 16 to 26 © Ist Term—June 27 to July 24 
2nd Term—July 25 to August 21 — 
Biack Hills Expeditions—june 22 and july 27 


Lis courses to be offered 
Director of Admissions Dept 
Wheaton College Wheaton, Illinei 


THE INTERAMERICAN SCHOOL 


SALTILLO, MEXICO 
Take advantage of an established school 
to study Spanish in Mexico from July 6th 
to August 15th. Formalized classes and 
PRIVATE MEXICAN TUTORS for Con- 
versation. Tenth summer 

For bulletin write 


DONALD S. CUSTER, Box 413, SALIDA, COLO. 


t 








45-T | 


Tidewater Cruises, Box 327, Ephrata, 
Pa. Operates on Chesapeake Bay from 
Havre de Grace, Md. $69.50, 5 days. 
Maine Schooner Cruises, Box 117, Cas- 
tine, Me. From Portland or Bar Harbor 


on alternate Monday afternoons, cruis- 


ing between these cities around the 
islands of Casco Bay, Sheepscott Bay, 
Penobscot Bay, Frenchman's Bay, ete. 
$82 for five-day cruise. 

Intercoastal Cruises. Pan-Atlantic 
Line freighters carry up to 12 passen- 
gers to following cities: Baltimore, Mi 
ami, New Orleans, Tampa, Georgetown 
(S. C.), Boston, Mobile, Panama City, 
Jacksonville, and New 
the line, c/o Waterman Line, 19 Rector 
St., New York, for dates and rates. 


Quickies . 

Pan American Airlines has ordered 
British jets, the Mark III, for delivery 
in 1956. Jets are less noisy than regular 
planes and almost without vibration; 
cruise at nearly 500 miles 
10,000 ft 

New York Port Authority will soon 
open a nursery to replace a lunchroom. 
More than 400 petit enfants plane each 
day out of LaGuardia. 

For help in planning student field 
trips in New Jersey, write for free state 
provided literature for tour 
(State Section, 


. . Here and Abroad 


an hour at 


planners 
Dept. ot 


) 
Promotion 


Conservation and Economic Develop 


ment, Trenton, N. J.) 

United Air Lines new “List of Free 
Aviation Education Materials and Ser 
vices” just off the press. Includes pho- 
tographs, slide and motion picture films, 
education and travel folders, airline 
maps, menu cards and illustrated book- 
lets on air transport industry. Write 
School and College Service, United Air 
Lines, in either New York, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, or Seattle. 

Watch Travel 
Story and Photo winners; round-up of 


next month for 


1953 study-tour opportunities; and our 
annual round-the-globe listing of sum- 


met schools! 





University of Florence (Italy) 


Courses for foreiqners 1953-54 


COURSES « Mareh 15 .- june 15, 1953 
COURSES ¢« july 15 - August 31 


SPRING 
SUMMER 
AUTUMN COURSES e Sept 
WINTER COURSES « Nov. 15 - Feb. 15, 1954 
Enroliment Fee: Spring and Winter courses. $25.00 
Summer and Autumn courses $20.00 (approximations) 
Italian Language. Literature. Histor History of Art 
our Dinte, Music, Dance and many others 


25 - November 10 


For ful! information please app 


CENTRO Di CULTURA PER STRANIERI 
UNIVERSITA’ Di FIRENZE, ITALY 


Airmal!l postal rete’ 15¢ per ‘% cunce) 

















York. Write to | 








Perfect Your 


FRENCH 


... in this natural French setting 


at McGill University 
+4 French Summer School 


nea MONTREAL 
June 30 to Aug. 11, 1953 


Perfect your French, for professional 
use or for business or pleasure in 
natural, attractive French atmosphere 
at McGill's popular, long-established 
French Summer School at Montreal 
Ideal study, conversational, residen- 
tial course for teachers, students, and 
business people; also for advanced 
students of good intellectual ability 
who aim at graduate work in McGill 
French alone spoken at all times in 
residence. Tuition is of unusually high 
standards by experienced French uni- 
versity teackers. Resident scholarships 
and university credit certificates. Co 
educational. Luxurious accommodation 
in beautiful Douglas Hall, interesting 
social amenities, music and dramatics 


Fee (board, residence & tuition) $285. 
(Canadian) (Tuition only, $125.) 


Write now for prospectus to: 


McGill University 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


Director, 
French 
Summer 
School 

















Marcaret FE. McDona.p | 








MONTERREY TEC 


Member Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 

Member Association of Texas Colleges 
SUMMER SCHOOL—July 11 to August 22, 1953 
intensive Spanish and English, History. Literature, Phi- 
lesophy, Sociology, Government and Law. Geography and 
Geopolitics Folklore, Arts and Crafts, Special Workshops 

Write for full information 
INSTITUTO TECNOLOGICO DE MONTERREY 

Escuela de Verano MONTERREY. NL, MEXICO 





The FLYING 
COLLEGE TOURS 


Summer 1953 (Fourth Season) 


Operated with the cooperation of foreign 


governments and universities. 


{ROUND THE WORLD $2195 
SOUTH AMERICA $1095 and $1395 
NEAR EAST SEMINAR $1495 
EUROPE $975, $995 and $1395 
All tours make provision for an abundance 
of sight seeing in the all inclusive cost. 
Time for independent travel too! Partial 
Scholarships Available. 


CO-Educational « College Credit Optional 
* For Graduates Undergraduates & Pro- 
fessional Persons. 


For details address: 


PROFESSOR 8S. TARBELL 


Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 








46-T 


@ BOOK BAZAAR PLANNERS: A new 
handbook and packet of materials will 
soon be ready. Send orders now—for 


the Handbook (25 cents), or packet 
($1) —to Book Bazaars, Scholastic 
Teacher, 351 4th Ave., New York 10. 


FE MATERIALS 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scho- 
lastic Teacher, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. You will 
receive free aids direct from advertisers. For prompter serv- 
ice send direct to advertisers, mentioning Scholastic Teacher. 
Unless otherwise indicated advertisers send free catalogues. 


1. AMERICAN BAKERS 
ASSN., p. 9-T 
2. BITUMINOUS COAL 
INSTITUTE, p. 3-T 
Booklet, “The Genie 
Story” 
3. RALPH C. COXHEAD, 
p. 15-7 
Varitype booklet A 
4. FIRST LOAN CO. 
p. 48-T 
Loon inf 
5. HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORP., p. 21-7 
35mm Filmstrip lectures 
on money monogement 
6. INSTITUTE OF LIFE 
INSURANCE, p. 7-T 
Teacher's guide & book- 
let “What Life Insurance 
Means” 
7. NATIONAL ASSN. OF 
HOME BUILDERS, p. 14-7 
Teaching unit on housing 
8. NATIONAL DAIRY 
COUNCIL, p. 13-T 


AUDIO VISUAL 


9. AUDIO DEVICES, 

p. 28-1 

“Audio Record” 

10. BELL & HOWELL, 

p. 27-7 

11. CHAS. BESELER, 

p. 35-T 

Projector folders 

12. BRUSH ELECTRONICS, 
p. 37-7 

inf. recorders 

13. HERBERT E. BUDEK, 
p. 39-T 

Cat. on art histroy 
filmstrips 

14. ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS, 

p. 33-T 

15. FOLKWAYS REC- 
ORDS, p. 47-1 

Folk music from many 
lands catalogue 

16. McGRAW-HILL TEXT- 
FILMS, p. 38-T 

1953 listing 


Please Print 
Name___. 


School and Position 


17. NATIONAL PICTURE 

SLIDES, p. 47-1 

18. NEUMADE PRODS., 

p. 38-T 

19. NEWCOMB AUDIO 

PRODS., p. 39-1 

Sound equipment inf 

20. REK-O-KUT, p. 32-T 

Audio equip. inf 

21. REVERE CAMERA 

Cco., p. 31-7 

22. SHELL OlL CO., 

p. 38-T 

Film ‘10,000 Feet Deep” 

23. SOCIETY FOR VISUAL 

EDUCATION, p. 29-T 

ili. cat. on slides, 

filmstrips, & equip. 

24. TRANSVISION, INC., 

p. 36-T 

Inf. on TV kits 

25. UNITED WORLD 

FILMS, p. 38-T 

[] Preview prints 

[] Inf. Light & Sound 
Series 

26. YOUNG AMERICA 

FILMS, p. 34-T 


PUBLISHERS 


27. DRAMATIC PUBLISH- 
ING €C., p. 20-T 

28. HARPER & BROS., 

p. 22-1 

29. RICHARDS TOPICAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA, p. 2-T 
Inf. on money-saving 
offer 

30. SAMUEL FRENCH, 

p. 47-1 

31. SCHOOL HOUSE 
BOOKS, p. 47-T 

32. TEEN AGE BOOK 
CLUB, p. 18-T 

Kit “How to Start a 
TAB Club” 

33. WETMORE DECLA- 
MATION BUREAU, p. 47-T 


TRAVEL 


34. AMEPICAN PRESI- 
DENT LINES, p. 16-7 
35. ARNOLD TOURS, 
p. 47-1 


City Mee Se a 


This coupon valid for two months. 


36. ASSN. OF AMERICAN 
RAILROADS, p. 19-T 
Reprints of ad 

37. BRITISH RAILWAYS, 
p. 42-T 

38. CANADIAN PACIFIC, 
p. 43-T 

39. FRENCH NATIONAL 
RAILROADS, p. 42-T 
Railroad map of France 
and Europe 

40. LABORDE TRAVEL 
SERVICE, p. 47-T 

41. LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, 
p. 45-T 

Inf. Flying College 
Tours 

42. ROOTES MOTORS, 

p. 40-T 

43. SCANDINAVIAN 
STUDENT TRAVEL 
SERVICE, p. 47-T 

44, SITA TOURS, p. 47-T 
45. $.7.0.P. TOURS, 

p. 47-7 

46. STUDY ABROAD, 

p. 45-T 

Inf. study opportunities 
47. TWA, p. 30-T 

Inf. educational tours 
48. UNITED AIR LINES, 
p. 17-7 

Air vacation folders 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


——49. INTERAMERICAN 


SCHOOL, p. 45-T 

50. INSTITUTO TECHNO- 
LOGICO DE MONTER- 
REY, p. 45-T 

51. McGILL UNIV. 

p. 45-T 

52. UNIV. OF ALBERTA, 
p. 45-T 

53. UNIV. OF CONN., 

p. 44-T 

54. UNIV. OF FLORENCE, 
p. 45-T 

55. UNIV. OF MIAMI, 

p. 36-T 

56. UNIV. OF MINN., 

p. 44-T 


— 57. WHEATON COLLEGE, 


p. 45-T 
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Its a SK Daisy 


@ Vol. 1, No. 1, of Scholastic Magazines 
Camera Club Exchange Bulletin is now 
ready for all you organized photo club- 
bers and club advisers. Designed as 
medium for exchange of information 
among clubs, it will be sent out three 
times a year—fall, winter, and spring- 
more often if warrants. 
Send for first copy, let us know how you 
like it, your suggestions, news of your 
club activities. Photo Editor, Scholastic 
Magazines, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y. No charge. 


your interest 


© News from Behind the lron Curtain 
is published monthly by National Com- 
mittee for a Free Europe. It is a com- 
pilation of material drawn for the 
most part from Soviet publications and 
refugees’ reports. Covers political, eco- 
nomic, cultural activities. Teachers may 
get it by sending request on school sta 
tionery to National Committee for a 
Free Europe, 110 West 57th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. Free. 


e “What Life Insurance Means” is a 
24-page booklet designed for 
studies classes, prepared in cooperation 
with Prof. W. Linwood Chase of Boston 
Univ., Alfred Nussbaum of Lafayette 
H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y., and Ruth M. 
Robinson, Cleveland (Ohio) Supervisor 
of Social Studies. Chapter headings: 
“Protecting Yourself Against Risk,” 
“Why People Buy Life Insurance,” 
“Where Life Insurance Benefits Come 
From,” etc. Comes with 16-page Teach- 
ers’ Guide from Educational Division, 
Institute of Life Insurance, 488 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Free. 


x 
social 


e Little (8-page) booklets of assorted, 
significant quotes from such people as 
Trygve Lie, Ralph Bunche, Jane Ad- 
dams, Gandhi, Schweitzer, Kagawa, Lin- 
coln, and Lord Boyd Orr are published 
by a Brooklyn College professor as a 
personal contribution to public educa- 
tion on social issues. They are the 
“Speaks” series, and may be had for five 
cents a copy (25 for $1, 100 for $3) 
from Leonard S. Kenworthy, Brooklyn 
College, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 


e Coming Events in Britain is the 
charmingly written, richly illustrated 
monthly journal of Britain’s National 
Tourist Organization. Sample titles of 
special articles: “Through the Scott 
Country,” “The Chelsea Arts Ball,” 
“The English Kissing Bough,” “The 
Royal Children—Fashion Setters.” Write 
to British Travel Assn., 336 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Six-month 
subscription, 75 cents; year, $1.50. 





STOP SAYING 
THAT TRAVEL IS 
TOO EXPENSIVE 


Passenger-carrying freighters are the 
secret to low cost travel 


Yes, for ne more than you'd spend at 4 resert, you can lake 
a never-to be forgotten cruise to Rio and Buenos Aires 
Or through the Canal to either New Vork or California 
Or to the West Indies or along the St Lawrence River t 
Frewh Canada. In fact trips to almost evervwhere are 
within vour meaus 

dad what ace 
(not 


ommodations you get: Large rooms with beds 
bunks), probably a private bath, lots of good food 
and plenty of relaxation as you speed from port to port 


Depending upen hew fast you want to go. a round the world 
eruise can be yours for as little as $250 $300 a month 
And there are shorter trips. Fast, uncrowded voyages to 
England France, the Mediterranean; two or three weeks 
vacations up and down the Pacific Coast or to New Orleans 
Name the port and the chances are you can find it listed 
in “Travel Routes Around the World.”* 


This is the book that oames the lines, tells where they go 
how much they charge. briefly describes secommodattons 
Hundreds of thousands of travelers all over the world swear 
by it. Travel editors and travel writers say ““To learn how 
to travel for as little as you'd spend at @ resort. get Travel 
Router Around the World’ ™ 


The big ap to-date edition ts yours for $1 foliar 

aleo brings uher priceless report 

LANDS IN THE SUN. Where to stay awhile—even retire 

—in the West Indies. Mexico, Guatemala, and other lands 

te the south where the dollar buys te much more 

A big $1 worth Send for your copies of both guides now 

On a sheet of paper, print name and address, write “Send 

2 travel euides”” and mall with $1 bill to 

HARIAN PUBLICATIONS 
GREEWLAWN, NEW YORK 


and wour 
vou one 


67 PARKWAY 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


foremost producers of 
recommend fon 
mule 
\EGRO MUSIC OF AFRICA AND 
2-12" long play record album with not s y 
ourlander, $11.90. South Africa, Eritrea 
Nigeria, Sudan, Zanzibar; and Cuba, Trini 
Haiti, Alabama, Brazil, Puerto Rice 
FOLK MUSIC OF HAITI-—P 407. 1-12” long play 
with otes yy Harold Courlander, $5.95. Cut and 
Secular. Ibo, Congo, Dahomey Dances; work, play 
political sor 
pRU MS 


hotes by arcld 


authentic folk music on record 
CAKINBEAN 


these interested in 


AMERICA 
' 


olombia 


16s 
or HAITL—P 103. 1-12" 
Courlander, $5.95 
Baboule, Bumba 

(UBA—P 


long play wit! 
Features per 
Juba Dances, ete 
410. 1-12" kong play 
Courlander, $5.95. Lucum 
songs and dances 

and MERINGUES ‘Haiti 

r with text notes, $4.45. Lora 
Macheth. ete and Jazz Majestic Orchestre 
of Folk Muste from Many Lands 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 
117 West 46th Street, New York City 46, N.Y 


cursion. Vodou 
CULT MUSK 

with noter b Harold 

Abakwa, Chango, Djuka 
CALYDSO (Trinidad 
> 8. 1-10° k play 


atalogue 











MAPS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE or 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 35” by 45” 


Authentic colorful and instructive for teachers 
librarians and students. Correlated with basic 
Literature courses these cleverly illustrated 
separate maps contain meaningful quotations 
chronological and biographical data pertinent to 
English or American Literature. Single copy of 
either map $2.00. Write for special discount on 


quantities 
SCHOOL HOUSE BOOKS 
12026 Kearsarge St Los Angeles 49, Calif 





READINGS, PLAYS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
CATALOGS FREE 
Wetmore Declamation Bureau 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 











) 
, SCENIC 10 2x2 00 
4 COLOR SLIDES color slides 8 2, 4 


f Over 115 different sets to select. Take 0 
your students to the lands you are dis- + 
cussing. Write for catalog. , 

t NATIONAL PICTURE SLIDES, INC. 1 

g Sexe 7, st VW. Tet O. BV. ©. 9, & F. ' 
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Toothbrush 
Techniques 


in American History 


By EDGAR B. WESLEY 

Los Altos, Calif. 

Prof. Emeritus of Education, Univ. of Minnesota 
This contribution to the “Topical Vs. 

Chronological” discussion arrived too 

late for inclusion in our January sym- 

posium, “Which Way Social Studies.” 


T AN early age I learned to brush 

my teeth. My sister warned me to 
always brush up and down, a motion 
which she said would dislodge particles 
from between the teeth. Her admoni 
tion sounded reasonable and convinc- 
ing. I steadfast 
the vertical method. 

One my brother watched 
brush my teeth and declared that the 
vertical method was defective, that it 
would not whiten the enamel or cleanse 
the gums. He the 
more natural horizontal method. It was, 
I thought, 
adopted it. 

Later it occurred to me that a com- 
bination of the two methods, namely 
the rotary swish, was vastly better than 
either method by itself. Henceforth | 
used all kinds of brushes, various kinds 
of cleansing pastes, and’ complex and 
varied the toothbrush. ! 
really learned how to brush my teeth. 

Recently the Board of Regents of the 
State of New York declared 
that only tne vertical (i.e., the chrono- 
logical or sequential) 
suited to organizing teaching 
American history. This Board is in the 
stage of development which I reached 
at the age of four. 

The feasibility of 
nique in 
demonstrated. 


became a convert to 


day me 


showed me much 


an improvement and so I 


motions of 


solemnly 
method was 
and 


tech- 
American been 
The the 
situation causes me to cite my own pro- 
duction—Dumond, Dale, and Wesley, 
History of United States (D. C. Heath 
Co., 1948). Anyone who will study the 
table of contents of this book for ten 
minutes will see that the authors stout- 
ly believe in the chronological organiza- 
tion of American History. He will also 
perceive that they believe in the topical 
organization of American History; and 
that they believe in a combination of 
the two into a back-and-forth, rotary 
kind of method. 

Organizing American history is as 
simple as brushing one’s teeth. In both 
activities variation and experimentation 
ire rewarding. 


the 
history 


rotary 
has 
SCTIOUSHICSS of 











Budget Tours 


EUROP by Private Car 


OTHER TOURS 
MEXICO - HAWAII - JAPAN - SO. AMER. 


S$.T.0.P 


AND MEET THE PEOPLE 


RR Se 

EUROPE: Unique first class spring tours. 
Low cost summer tours designed for young- 
er people + MEXICO: Summer session* « 
ate ag me i al via A. P.L. « 

UROPE: Music festiva 

tour* + SO. AMER.: Study | summer sertion 
Cruise Tour* via Moore- | eruny tour 


Girls 17-25, 
*College credit chaperoned. 
‘ven. 


S.T.0.P. TOURS 
2123 Addison St. + Berkeley 4, Calif. 


Write or see your travel agent 


EUROPE <r. 875 


Coronation Tours — Summer Tours 
Cc A | and | Pp A * 


Also Tours for Credit in Europe or U.S.A. 


nota To 


KE6-0980 }. 


234 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


McCormack Lines + ALAS- 
KAN tours. 


~® 




















DOUBLE DOOR 
A Play in 3 Acts by Elizabeth McFadden 


Has been given over one thousand performances tn 
high school and college theatres, hesidss long rune tn 
professional Held in America and E gland Theme 
the eternal etruggle het weer 7 men and 
5 women, 1 set; a mysterionw ly (ascinating room in @ 
Fitth Avenue milllonaire mansion 
DOUBLE DOOK forces an audience to lose ite de 
tachment, to @ part of it, and out of sheer 
nervousness, to applaud ite hero and hate ite villain 
writie and twist with suepense."* 
John Mason Grown, Post, New York 


Price: 65 cents * Soyalty: $25.00 
SAMUEL FRENCH 

25 WEST 45th ST. HEW YORK % 

7623 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 46 


" youth and age 


become 


makes you 








SUMMER TRAVEL—STUDY IN EUROPE 
From the Norwegian Fiords to Morocco 


Exciting Tours for those interested in Modern 

Languages, Art, Music, Sociology, History, ete 

Independent Travel (Cptional 
FROM 


$550 
LABORDE TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 


Bponsored by the Cooperative Bureau for Teachers 


1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. Cl 7-7225 


SEE EUROPE THE NEW WAY 


Travel By Private Car 


Tailor-made Ford trips throughout Europe 
to suit your interests—at low cost! Rates 
from $325 include all expenses and driver- 
guide. Individuals or groups 

Write for folder 
SCANDINAVIAN STUDENT TRAVEL SERVICE 
489 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y 


ADVENTURE= 


Europe + Lotin America +West + Orient «Around World 
, 60 days Evrope from $475 (inci. steamer) 














Remarkably ‘‘different’’ tours for adventure. 
ond education-seeking travelers 
Your Travel Agent or 
STUDENTS INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 
545 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 17 + MU 2-6544 





Can Borrow $50 to $600 


No One to See! No Cosigners Needed! 


JUST RUSH APPLICATION AND 
NOTE BELOW FOR AMOUNT YOU NEED 


Here is a confidential! loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here for ~~ now for any purpose, 
Just sign the short application and note below and mail it to us. Your request will receive 
immediate attention! 


PAY DOCTOR BILLS N REASONS WHY MORE AND MORE 
ow TEACHERS ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 


Teacher loans are Convenient month- No principal during 4 The loan is made by 
made on signature ly instaliments pay summer vacation. If mail from the pri- 
only — no co-signers, loan out of future our salary stops vaey of your ews 
no endorsers. No mort- earnings. Payments during the summer va- y you 
gages on car, furniture budgeted to ft yourin- cation, payments on home. You see no 
or personal e 4 come wey loan rincipal stop —. big agents or credit mana- 
School board, friends, be repaid at any time is an extra service 0 as 
merchants, will not and you pay only for special value to teach- gers — qh _ 
know you are applying the time you use the ersoffered by FirstLoan now about it. We guar- 
for a loan. money —bo longer! Company. antee strict privacy 





Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married or single, find out today how you may 

solve your money problem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note below. 

That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as they are approved. We guarantee 

satisfaction always. Our fifty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska Banking Depart- 

: PAY OLD DEBTS ment, You can deal with us in complete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the amount you need 
po from the chart below, then rush Application and Note. 








CHOOSE THE PLAN THAT FITS YOUR BUDGET 
Cash Loan i2 is is 20 ‘ " 

You Get | Payments | Payments | Payments ij Old Reliable Company, 
$100 $10.07 $8 $729 ; Over 50 Years of Service. 
200 20 09 $s 453 
300 29 94 i 


TO BORROW | S00 | S780 | <0 r > FIRST LOAN 
: COMPANY 
Interest is figured at 3% per month on loa p to $150. If the loan 


bore $) iovess fo yy at 3% ow pecth co the first $150 410 KILPATRICK BLDG. 
“% ont tl! o c 

$300 oad Wiel 1% por month on nay romelnder of such vapetd’ prix: a 2 
cipal beleace retes are in eccordence with the Nebraska lew 














PAY NSURANCE 
«seen nnseeasse2 FOR $50 to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ....S=... 


410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska Full Amount paying 


I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge | | 
t whatwever s . 


‘0 Whom Owi 
Viease accept my application for a loan It i understood that after the loan is ° =, 
te 


- 
To First Joan Company, Dept. *-151 The following are all the debts that I have: 3. 
- 
’ 
’ 


mt you want to borrow On what date of month will your | 
(include present balance, if any) 6 payment BE IN OUR OFFICE? s — 


Amou!. earned Number of months s | 
Axe per month ° ecceses you receive salary 
FILE INFORMATION ONLY — Please list below relative information 
Name and address our confidential files 
of school you teach Name of Relative (Relationship) 
How long with Previous 
present employer employment . Street y State Occup 


Hushand or wife's Salary 
employment " per month § . Name of Relative ° (Relationship) 


To whom are payments on . 
auto made? (Name) Town . Street Y . State Occup 


Name of Relative (Relationship) 
Bank you deal with (Name) Town 


Street State . Occup 
Amount you owe hank? § Monthly peyments? § 
Name of Relative (Relationship) 
What security on bank loan? 

List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: Street Town State Occup 

The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan I agree 
s to (Name) (adaa.) ; that if any loan be completed, the U.S, Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 


Pay rent oF real estate 


Sign Full Stre 
payment to? (Name) Town 


rt 
Name Here — - - Address 


Purpose of toan 





eusscosusnasses Town County State 
NOT Amt lst pmt. due date Final pmt. due date/Prin. and Int. pmt. Mo. pmt. (except final)' Final pmt. equal in any case to. Omaha, Nebraska 


__0f loan in ..........-- Mo. pmts.'$ _........ | the unpaid principal and int. | Date 





See eee ee eee eeeeeeaneeseaearaaensese 


Agreed rate 3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not exceeding $150 and 2'.°% per month on that part over $150 and not 
in excess of $300 and *, of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid principal balance ; computed on the basis of the number 

of interest: of days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. 

In Consideration of a loan made by FIRST LOAN CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal amount above stated, the undersigned promise to 

pay to said company at its above office said principal amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid 

Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment 

and continuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and including the stated due date for the final payment 

Soe ~ Angee payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall at payee's option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due 

and payabic 

It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. 

This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance by the payee at its affice located as shown above. It is understood that if 

the loan is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be promptly returned to the undersigned. 


i 


PERSONAL 
SIGNATURES 
REQUIRED 








NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- 
ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY ae — = on . —— 
IS NOT RECEIVED. (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 


“seeeeeseeese= RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN #eeesceccenene 





gieeeeceeeeeaseeeeeeee 
l.wseane Seen eeeaaeeaes 





